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west, in the forests of Mich- 

igan and Wisconsin, you 
sometimes come upon strips of 
fallen timber, generally in belts 
or lanes where for a mile or more 
the trees lie prostrate. Often the 
lanes, which are sometimes not 
more than a hundred feet wide, 
are as clean-cut through the forest 
as if the trees had been mowed 
down by the scythe of a ‘Titan. 
Lumbermen call them ‘‘ blow- 
downs’’ ; and there is little doubt 
that they are caused by wind in 
some form. Such windstorms are 
rare in Maine, however, and 
when I was a boy there was 
something mysterious about those 
lanes of fallen timber. 

Early in May one year Mr. 
Kimball, a manufacturer of car- 
riages at Portland, sent an order 
to the old squire for eight thou- 
sand feet of basswood lumber, 
sawed to half-inch thicknesses. 
He wanted it for the bodies of 
light driving wagons and buggies. 

The order could hardly have 
come at a more inopportune time. 
We had no dry basswood on hand 
and, since the snow was gone 
already, we should have hard 
work to draw green logs from 
the woods. Moreover, Mr. Kim- 
ball wanted part of the lumber 
within two weeks, for he had to 
fill an order for buggies from 
Connecticut. 

The American linden or bass- 
wood is found sparsely scattered 
through the Maine woods, usually 
in clumps of a few trees together 
on low ground. This wood had 
recently come to be in great de- 
mand for shoe lasts, and we had 
for two winters been getting out 
nearly all we had. 

But it was a matter of pride 
with the old squire as a lumber- 
man to fill every order that came 
to us, whether it was for the mast 
of a ship or for toothpicks. On 
the day that Mr. Kimball’s letter 
came we spent the evening trying 
to remember every basswood tree 
that we had seen anywhere in our 
forest lots ; and the next morning, 
to save time, we set off prospect- 
ing in three different directions. 
Addison took one of the hired men 
and went to Stoss Pond. The old 
squire himself, with our foreman 
at the sawmill, started for Lot 17; 
and as I remembered seeing bass- 
woods up the Moose Yard Brook, 
the old gentleman said that I might 
take a horse and buckboard and 
drive up there by the lumber road. 

The place where I thought I 
had seen the trees was about eight miles 
above the old squire’s mill on Lurvey’s 
Stream ; but if there should prove to be 
a promising lot of basswood there, we 
could float the logs down to the mill. 
We could saw four thousand feet of the 
boards in a day ; and a week in the kiln 
would put them in condition to ship to 
Portland. 

It is never quite safe for a person to 
set off on so long a trip in the forest 
alone, for accidents may occur. The old 
squire said therefore that I might call 
on my way and ask Thomas Edwards, 
who lived on the next farm, to go with 
me. When I reached the Edwards’ farm 
I found that not only Tom but also his 
sister, Kate, were eager to go. 

‘‘Oh, do take me!’’ Kate exclaimed. 
“‘T want to get out into the woods. I 
want to smell the bare ground again and 
pick Mayflowers. ’’ 

Neither Tom nor I was very anxious 
for her company, for we wanted to talk 
over boy matters; but at last we decided 
to let her accompany us. Having been 
granted that concession, she at once pro- 
posed that we drive back to the old 
Squire’s and take my cousins, Theodora 
and Ellen, withus. But I thought that 
my business was too important to turn 


t: the Maine woods, or farther 
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THEN IN AN INSTANT IT WAS UPON US~—THE MOST FRIGHTFUL NOISE 
THAT I EVER HEARDI 


VII. 


the trip into a picnic for a flock of girls, and 
so, delaying only for Kate to pack a luncheon 
basket, we drove off. 

Winter retreats sullenly in Maine; cold, raw 
days often recur until after May 1st, and often 


THREE HOOTS AND A HOWL. 


the ice does not go out of the larger ponds and | 


lakes before May 10th. But this day was 
warm and unusually still. The weather had 
been very dry for a week. 

In the woods on both sides of the trail the 
sodden mats of dead leaves were cracking and 


| curling up. Through them, hepaticas, blood- 


root and trillium were thrusting their timid 
buds. Kate greeted them with cries of delight 
and made us stop while she gathered a handful. 
Once out of the buckboard, too, she was not 
easily persuaded to get back inagain. Here she 
espied moose bush bursting into white bloom, 


| and there, a little beyond, wild plum about to 


unfold its blossoms. Birds were flitting busily 
from bush to bush as if the unusual warmth 
had incited them to hurry their nest making. 
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‘*But listen! There it is again !’? Tom cried; 
and this time Kate and I heard it quite plainly. 

**Count six,’? Tom said. ‘‘He will blow it 
again in six seconds.’’ And sure enough, the 
sound soon came to our ears a third time: three 
distinct hoots and then a long-drawn howl. 

It was the weather signal, blown at a mill 
near the railway station ten or eleven miles 
away. That was a new thing, indeed, in 
those days, and a matter of great interest to us 
at the old farm. That was the first summer 


that the government meteorological stations | 


sent out weather warnings by telegraph. The 
predictions arrived at the railway station every 
day about nine o’clock; and Colton, who was 
a public-spirited man, had undertaken to 
spread them abroad by means of signals that 
he blew on a siren whistle at his steam mill 
near the station. People could hear the sig- 
nals for five or six miles round, and if the day 
was calm, for two or three miles farther. 


By Colton’s code one long blast meant fair | 
The unseasonable heat made old Nance lazy. | weather for that day and the next; two blasts 


We had gone about five miles and had gained | close together meant foul weather; three blasts | 
the height of land above the old squire’s saw- | signified warmer weather; four gave warning 


mill, when the good old beast pulled up. 
decided to let her rest for a minute. 


As we sat waiting, Tom suddenly cried, | of siren howl, meant thundershowers, squalls | | heard ! 


‘‘Hark! Isn’t that Colton’s whistle?’’ 
‘**Too far!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘It’s more than 
ten miles from here to Colton’s steam mill.’’ 


I | of a cold wave or snow; and three short | 
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to-day, and we glanced doubt- 
fully at the cloudless sky. 

‘*Thundershowers !’’ Tom mut- 
tered. 

**T don’t believe it!’? Kate ex- 
claimed. ‘‘It’s a beautiful day, 
and too early in the spring for 
thundershowers |?’ 

We knew that weather predic- 
tions are not infallible and, since 
we had already come so far, we 
decided not to turn back. 

The lumber road that we were 
following crossed the Moose Yard 
Brook, which is a little tributary 
of Lurvey’s Stream, on a log 
bridge. Just across the bridge 
stood an empty camp, and there, 
leaving the buckboard by the camp 
dvor, we hitched old Nance. 

‘*Go find your basswood trees, ’’ 
Kate said tous. ‘‘I want to follow 
along the brook and pick a bunch 
of wake-robins. Maybe I can catch 
a trout. By and by I will come up 
the brook with the lunch.’’ 

Unbeknown to us, she had taken 
her hook and line. She was never 
a timid girl, and she greatly en- 
joyed solitary jaunts along brook 
banks in the woods. 

So, leaving our coats at the 
buckboard, we took the axe that I 
had brought along in the box under 
the seat, and set off up the brook, 
which wound through a mixed 
growth of spruce, fir, black ash and 
swamp maple, growing large and 
tall on an alluvial bottom. On 
either side of the little flat through 
which the brook flowed we could 
see rocks and low crags, where 
rough, hilly ground began. 

Before long we came upon the 
basswoods — fourteen or fifteen 
pretty good trees that stood near 
the bank of the brook. To make 
sure that they were sound we 
felled one of them and measured 
the trunk. At the butt it meas- 
ured twenty inches in diameter, 
and it was sound for forty-eight 
feet of its length. 

Half an hour later we heard 
Kate calling us to luncheon. We 
found her in an odd, wild place 
near one of the craggy ledges on 
the right of the wooded - bottom. 
Under the overhang of the rocks 

she had kindled a fire and laid out 
the food on a flat stone. 

‘*Look! Aren’t those beauties ?’’ 
she cried, pointing to four hand- 
some trout as we drew near. ‘*What 
a pity we didn’t take the frying pan 
and a piece of pork. Wouldn’t they 
make a fine platterful ?’’ 

** But we’ve got salt and a little 
butter !’’ Tom exclaimed. ‘‘Let’s 
burn a bed of coals and broil them !’’ 

He seized the axe and ran to a fallen 
tree for more firewood; but Kate, who 
was still setting out the luncheon, sud- 
denly stood up and bade us listen. 

‘*What a strange noise!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Don’t you hear it?’’ 

Inte the quiet of the day a sound was 
stealing like the distant roar of a rail- 
way train. Glancing up through the 
thick tree tops, too, we saw that clouds 
were rising swiftly toward the sun. 

**Guess it’s that thundershower, after 
alll’? Tom exclaimed. 

‘*But that isn’t thunder!’’ Kate said. 
** And it isn’t rain !’’ 
| The sound, indeed, can only be de- 
| scribed as a portentous roaring. High 

in the sky masses of lurid vapor turned 

|and twisted; and ever the roar came 
| nearer, although as yet not a breath of 
| wind had stirred the trees round us. 
Feeling sure that some awful convulsion 
was at hand, we drew in close beneath 
the overhang of the rocks and waited 
breathlessly. 

Then in an instant it was upon us— 





| noots, followed by a prolonged unearthly sort | the most frightful noise that I ever 


or rough weather. He repeated each signal | 
twice at intervals of six seconds. 
It was three hoots and a howl that we heard 


The whole forest appeared to 
sway over at once and to go down with 
one horrible, creaking crash. Dead 
leaves, green boughs and branches filled 
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the air ; they seemed to rise up and whirl away. 
We had the frightful sensation of being sucked 
up with them. The next moment we were 
buried in green boughs. Great spruces toppled 
down the crag and their splintered trunks 
crisscrossed in front of us. Every tree near 
by went down. The tops and upturned roots 
hemmed us in completely. Yet it had all been 
the work of a few seconds. We had hardly real- 
ized what was happening when it had passed 
and, except for the shower of dead leaves and 
twigs that sifted down, all was as still as before. 

Tom, who was still grasping the axe, was 
the first to speak. ‘*Wasn’t that a rip-snorter !’’ 
he cried. 

‘‘T thought it was the end of the world!’’ 
Kate exclaimed. ‘‘Can we ever get out?’’ 

That crag, indeed, had been a most fortunate 
place of refuge for us. Except for the protect- 
ing overhang of rock, the falling trees would 
undoubtedly have crushed us or the wind have 
whirled us away. Luncheon basket, food and 
even the fire had completely disappeared. 

Tom began to hack a pathway through the 
tangle of brush; Kate and I followed behind 
him. Now the wild life of the forest, the 
homes and haunts of which had been so sud- 
denly smitten down, stirred fitfully. At a 
little distance we heard a frightened partridge 
fly. Farther away a fawn bleated and a red 
squirrel ran scolding through the brush. Two 
hedgehogs crept stiffly out of our way. 

We climbed over some of the tree trunks and 
crawled under others. Again and again Tom 
had to chop a hole in the snarled green tree 
tops for us to creep through. Sometimes we 





had to climb over the upturned roots of the 
great trees—huge sheets of soil and mould often 
ten feet in height. 

‘*Can we ever reach home !’’ Kate exclaimed. 

We supposed, of course, that the entire forest 
had been blown down; but suddenly we came 
to the edge of the fallen timber and in another 
second were standing in the undisturbed forest. 
The tract of trees blown down was not more 


than a hundred yards wide, but it extended to | 


the northwest as far as we could see. A 
quarter of a mile to the south a hill appeared 
to have broken the force of the blast. 

It was obviously a whirlwind that had passed 
—a dry tornado, for not a drop of rain had 
fallen. At sea it might have raised a water- 
spout; in the forest it caused a blow-down. 

My first thought, when we had got clear of 
the tree tops, was for old Nance, and I ran 
hastily down to the bridge where we had left 
her in the camp. She was looking calmly forth 
from the door. Nothing there had been dis- 
turbed. The buckboard stood as we had left it. 

We were soon on our homeward way. My 
report of the basswood at Moose Yard Brook 
was good in its way; but the blow-down was 
now between the trees that I had seen and the 
lumber road. That presented a serious obstacle, 
for it would take us several days to clear a path 
through the fallen trees. Addison, however, 
had found a clump of basswood at Stoss Pond, 
and the old squire had discovered some even 
more promising trees in Lot 17. Those in Lot 
17 we cut and drew to the sawmill; and by 
dint of quick work we managed to fill Mr. 
Kimball’s order in the stipulated two weeks. 


A SORT OF SURPRISE! 


BR? “By Bertha Helen Crabbe 


on the wall beside her mirror, Aunt 

Sarah said to herself, ‘‘ Thursday, the 
fifth, my birthday,’’ and a smile of pleasant 
anticipation curved her soft old lips. She 
gloried in the demonstrations of affection 
with which the Taylors always greeted her 
birthdays. Of course she knew that she was 
a welcome and well-loved member of her 
niece’s family, not at all in the position of 
‘*poor relation,’’ like old Mrs. Scott, who 
lived with the Keatings downstairs ; but still 
she did love to be reminded of the fact now 
and then, and Christmases and birthdays 
were her gala days of satisfied triumph. 

‘I?ll just slip out to the kitchen and start 
breakfast to sort of surprise Mary,’’ Aunt 
Sarah whispered to herself as she dressed. 

That was a way Aunt Sarah had; she was 
always doing things for people as ‘‘a sort of 
surprise.’’ The phrase had become a by- 
word in the Taylor family. If Will gave his 
mother a present, if Nancy did a little extra 
housework, they would say, when embar- 
rassed by thanks or praise, ‘‘Oh, well, I just 
did it for a sort of surprise, you know.’’ 

As Aunt Sarah prepared breakfast she kept 
looking eagerly. at the door into the dining 
room. Who would be the first to open that 
door and cry, ‘‘Many happy returns of the 
day, Aunt Sarah !’’ and give her a birthday 
kiss and a mysterious little parcel gay with 
ribbons? 

Some one was coming through the dining 
room. Aunt Sarah bent over the stove to 
hide her exultant face. She was half afraid 
that she was going to cry, so foolish she was 
getting in her old age, she thought. Mrs. 
Taylor opened the door. 

‘“‘O Aunt Sarah, are you getting break- 
fast? That’s lovely of you. I overslept this 
morning. ’? 

‘**T just thought I’d do it for a sort of sur- 
prise, Mary.’’ 

Aunt Sarah smiled expectantly at Mrs. 
Taylor. Her hands trembled with eagerness. 

Mrs. Taylor put on an apron and prepared 
to help Aunt Sarah. She began to describe 
the entertainment that she had attended the 


New. G happily at the daily calendar 


night before. Aunt Sarah stood looking at 


her. Piteously her expectant smile wavered 
and faded. The anticipated birthday greetings 
did not come. She felt hurt and bewildered. 

‘*But there, ’’ she comforted herself, ‘‘Mary’s 
forgotten for the minute that it’s my birthday. 
When the boys come they’ll remind her, and 
how surprised she’ll be, and how sorry she 
didn’t remember. ’? 

Just then Will came hurrying in with a 
worried expression on his face. 

‘*Morning, mother! Morning, Aunt Saralr! 
Can you hurry breakfast a bit? I’ve got to 
hustle over to college and cram more chemistry 
before the exam. ’’ 

Aunt Sarah stared at him in astonishment. 
Was it possible that Will, too, had forgotten 
her birthday? Why, he always remembered 
everything that concerned her! She and Will 
were ‘‘chums.’? They shared all sorts of 
secrets: about Will’s ambition to be a physi- 
cian, his fears of not passing the chemistry 
examination, the praise of the English instruc- 
tor—surely Will could not have forgotten! 

‘**But, poor boy,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘why 
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“I SEE 'EM GO OUT, MISS GAY,’ 





| had not given her the customary silk dress at 
| Christmas; but they had limited all the pres- 
ents that year to a certain trifling cost. She 
| had been given a smaller bedroom, but she had 
insisted upon that because it seemed best for 
Dorothy, who was delicate, to have a large, airy 
‘room. She had done a great deal of work — 

‘Well, if you wouldn’t be ashamed to think 
such things, Sarah Gay !’’ Aunt Sarah said to 
herself. ‘‘Theidea!’? And she smiled bravely 
round the breakfast table. 

‘‘Don’t you feel well, Aunt Sarah?’’ Mrs. 
Taylor inquired anxiously. ‘‘You aren’t eat- 
ing anything.’’ 

‘*T was just a-thinkin’, Mary, that’s all,’’ 
Aunt Sarah replied, beginning hastily to eat. 

‘*Better go for a trolley ride to-day, Aunt 
Sarah,’’ Mr. Taylor said kindly as he rose 
from the table. ‘‘You always say it does you 
so much good.’’ 

‘*So Ido,’’ Aunt Sarah quavered gratefully, 
‘*s9 I do. Maybe I shall, ‘come afternoon, 
William. ’’ 

William was always so good to her! she 
thought. But still—no one had remembered 
her birthday! Dick and Nancy finished their 
breakfast and rushed off to school. Dorothy 
was going to stay at home because of her cold. 

Aunt Sarah rose wearily from the table. 
She was deeply hurt and bewildered. The 
dishwashing dragged that morning, the bed- 
making dragged, everything dragged, including 
Aunt Sarah’s usually spry little feet. She 
felt old and shaken. 

The postman whistled. Mrs. Taylor ran 
down for the mail. ‘‘O Aunt Sarah,’’ she 
cried, coming into the kitchen a few minutes 
later, ‘‘here’s a letter from Mrs. Stevens! She 
and her sister are coming to luncheon, and 
they want me to go to the concert with them 
afterwards! What shall Ido? Linvited them 
for some day this month, but I wasn’t pre- 
pared for their coming to-day! And besides 
being busy with them all day, William and I 
are invited out for the evening, and Dot has 





* SHE WHISPERED; “SO I COME 


UP TO SEE YOUR PRESENTS.” 


shouldn’t he forget my birthday when he’s 
worried about that examination? I declare, 
he’s gettin’ real thin!’’ 

When Will had eaten and had hurried off to 
the college,‘Dick came rushing into the dining 
room. ‘‘Say, mother, I’m in a hustle! Got 
to get the nine out to practice before school. 
Hello, Aunt Sarah! Coming to the game this 
afternoon ?’’ 

Then came Mr. Taylor in a hurry to get to 
business, then Nancy muttering over a German 
textbook, then Dorothy fretting over a sore 
throat. In the dining room there was a babble 
of voices, a clatter of dishes and silver. Aunt 
Sarah sat in her place, but she did not eat. 
They had all forgotten her birthday! A cloud 
seemed to hide the sun. A pernicious little 
idea kept recurring to her with painful per- 
sistence. Perhaps—perhaps her position as a 
well-loved, heartily welcome member of the 
Taylor family was not so secure as it had been. 
Indignantly Aunt Sarah scouted the idea. 

“It ain’t any such thing! They’re all as 
fond of me as they can be!’’ 

But still the thought returned. There were 
little things that had happened, things that 
one might interpret as showing that she was 
not so welcome as she had been. The family 


that. sore throat, and I haven’t a thing in the 
house for luncheon. O dear!’? 

‘*Now don’t you worry, Mary. I was goin’ 
to get luncheon anyhow for a sort of surprise 
*cause you’ve got Dot to tend; so you go order 
the things from the grocery and I’1] get lunch- 
eon just the same. Don’t you worry a mite.’’ 

“‘O Aunt Sarah, you dear! Whatever should 
we do without you?’’ Mrs. Taylor squeezed 
Aunt Sarah’s hand affectionately. 

Aunt Sarah was touched. She had an im- 
pulse to mention her birthday to Mary then, 
but somehow she could not. 

Once during the morning she went down- 
stairs to see whether the belated Taylor 
groceries had been left in the Keating apart- 
ment. She found Mrs. Scott, the Keating 
‘*poor relation,’’ scrubbing the kitchen floor. 
Her lank calico dress was pinned up over a 
dingy petticoat. She looked up from her work 
and brushed the untidy hair off her forehead. 
As always, it hurt Aunt Sarah to look at her. 

‘*How-dy-do, Miss Gay!’’ said Mrs. Scott. 
‘*T spose you’re awful happy to-day ?’’ 

Aunt Sarah had told her yesterday that 
to-day was to be her birthday. She had even 
been guilty of boasting a little in her gentle 
| way about the presents that she would receive, 
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and about how the Taylors loved her and how 
welcome she was in their home. 

‘* Has the grocer left our things here?’’ Aunt 
Sarah hastened to ask. 

‘*No, he didn’t, Miss Gay. I s’pose you 
got some wonderful nice birthday presents ?’’ 

Aunt Sarah winked rapidly. 

‘*Well, I’ll be goin’ if the things ain’t here, ’’ 
she said. ‘‘Good-by.’’ 

She went slowly up to the Taylor apartment. 

‘*Poor Mis’ Scott,’’ she murmured, ‘‘poor 
Mis’ Scott!” .. 

And all the morning Aunt Sarah kept think- 
ing of Mrs. Scott’s dingy clothes and tired face. 

- After the worry and flurry of luncheon were 
over and Mrs. Taylor and her friends had gone 
to the concert, Aunt Sarah and Dorothy were 
alone in the apartment.. But Aunt Sarah did not 
sit down to rest. She washed the great stacks 
of luncheon dishes, although Mrs. Taylor had 
begged her to leave them for her. At three 
o’clock there was a knock at the door, and Mrs. 
Scott peered cautiously into the living room. 

“*T see ’em go out, Miss Gay,’’ she whis- 
pered ; ‘‘so I come up to see your presents.’’ 

‘‘I—I guess I can’t show ’em now, Mis’ 
Scott,’’ Aunt Sarah stammered. ‘‘Dot’s sick 
and I’m tendin’ her.’’ 

‘ ‘Oh tad 

A disappointed expression went over Mrs. 
Scott’s face and she turned to go. She looked 
more forlorn than ever this afternoon, in an old- 
fashioned silk dress much too large and evidently 
‘*handed down’’ to her by Mrs. Keating. 

A wave of fierce pity swept over Aunt Sarah ; 
pity for Mrs. Scott and pity for herself. To 
have to live with one’s relatives in penniless, 
dependent old age—oh, was ever anything more 
bitter? To work as she had been working that 
day, her birthday that no one remembered ! 

‘*Mis’ Scott,’’ Aunt Sarah said sharply, ‘‘you 
wait a minute! I’ve got somethin’ for you.’’ 

She rushed into her bedroom and returned 
with her best silk scarf, which she pressed into 
Mrs. Scott’s astonished hands. 

‘*There, you keep that. I’ve give it to you 
for a present.’? And she gently but conclu- 
sively shut the door in Mrs. Scott’s face. She 
could not bear her gratitude. ‘‘It’ll be a sort 
of surprise for her, poor thing!’’ she thought. 

Dinner time came and went, and still there 
was no mention of the birthday. Aunt Sarah 
gave up all hope. She felt miserably tired, 
miserably old and unhappy. Mr. and Mrs. 
Taylor, Will, Dick and Nancy went out for the 
evening. Aunt Sarah was left with Dorothy. 

‘*1’m sorry to leave you alone again, Aunt 
Sarah,’’ Mrs. Taylor said before she left. 
‘¢But William and I have had this engagement 
for weeks, and Will has a class meeting, and 
Dick is going to Ned Brewster’s party, and 
Nancy is invited over to Lucy’s. We’ll have 
to make up to you for this to-morrow.’’ © 

‘“*Tt’s all right, Mary. Don’t you worry.” 

Aunt Sarah watched the Taylors troop mer- 
rily off into the darkness. Her heart yearned 
over each one. They were all so dear to her! 
She-assured herself loyally that anyone might 
forget birthdays. It was a lovely evening. 
After Dorothy was asleep Aunt Sarah sat on 
the balcony. She looked out into the darkness, 
and thought back over the years: the years of 
her happy girlhood, of her young womanhood; 
of the later days, when she had made her 
lonely struggle for a living. She thought of 
the day when the letter had come from her 
niece, Mary Taylor, inviting her to live with 
her; she thought of the happy, happy years 
she had been here—years in which her birth- 
days shone in her memory like jewels. And 
now—and now — She was old, she occupied 
an extra room where room was scarce, she had 
to eat and be clothed where there was little 
ready money; perhaps— perhaps they were 
tired of her. 

It was early when Aunt Sarah went to bed, but 
it was late before she slept. She woke the next 
morning feeling old and tired and dreading the 
day that was coming. As sheopened the dining- 
room door there was a rush of feet toward her, 
kisses fell upon her cheeks, parcels of all shapes 
and sizes were pressed into her hands. 

‘*Happy birthday, Aunt Sarah! Many happy 
returns of the day! Happy birthday !’’ 

Aunt Sarah stood there, pale and trembling. 
She gazed in bewilderment at the laughing 
faces round her. ‘‘Why,’’ she gasped, ‘‘why, 
this ain’t my birthday !’’ 

‘*Sure it is, Aunt Sally! It’s the fifth. 
Sure, it’s your birthday. Had you forgotten?’ 

Aunt Sarah stared helplessly. 

‘Don’t you believe it yet, Aunt Sarah? 
Here, look at the calendar.’’ 

Aunt Sarah’s hands dropped weakly to her 
sides. Her presents scattered at herfeet. ‘‘What 
—what day was yesterday, Will ?’’ she quavered. 

‘*Why, the fourth, Aunt Sally.’’ 

‘*Then—then —’’ Why, she must have torn 
off two leaves of her daily calendar at once! A 
radiant joy flashed into Aunt Sarah’s face. Her 
trembling hands went out to the Taylors in a 
wide, loving gesture. 

‘Well, well, if I ain’t foolish!’’ she said 
chokingly. ‘‘I—I wish somebody’d shake me 
till I couldn’t stand up!’’ 

‘*Shake you? Why, Aunt Sarah, don’t cry, 
dear! What’s the matter ?’’ 

A smile played about Aunt Sarah’s quivering 
lips. ‘‘Oh, it’s just that this is such a—a sort 
of surprise to me!’’ she said. 
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PRANKS AND PERILS ON THE 
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EFORE steamships began to plough the 
ocean, a traveler by sea was not infre- 
quently out of sight of land for as long 

as three months. Even now, on the fastest 
steamers afloat, there are days and days when 
the only object of interest that you will meet 
is a school of gamboling porpoises or a white 
sail on the distant horizon. Indeed, you may 
sail from New York to Liverpool even in 
what are called the ‘‘lanes of commerce,’’ 
and, after bidding good-by to the gulls that 
escort you for three or four hundred miles 
beyond New York Harbor, you may not see 
another living creature, or any sign or indica- 
tion of life, until the Irish gulls come to escort 
you to their shores. 





THE LITTLE REPUBLIC. 


shut up in the little republic that is bounded 

by the iron walls of an ocean liner should 
seek many ways of diverting themselves. Per- 
haps ‘‘republic’’ is not altogether a happy word 
to use in that connection, because no Czar of the 
Russias ever had such autocratic power over 
his subjects as the captain of a great liner has 
over the travelers on his ship. But he uses 
his power very sparingly, and, if his temporary 
subjects behave decently and obey the unwrit- 
ten laws of the sea, he lets them do about as 
they please. 

They exercise their ingenuity in providing 
all sorts of entertainments to relieve the mo- 
notony of the passing days. Shuffleboard and 
deck golf, ringtoss and bull board, and a con- 
cert usually suffice for the brief journey across 
the Atlantic Ocean; but on the more distant 
voyages, to India or Australia, or down the 
long coast of South America, those mild amuse- 
ments pall upon the voyagers, and they plan 
something more elaborate. Tournaments of 
various kinds, races of every sort, lectures and 
travel talks, charades and plays, are the order 
of the day. 

But the most time-honored and extravagant 
revelries are sure to take place when the ship 
crosses the imaginary line between the North- 
ern and Southern Hemispheres. From time 
immemorial that has been the day dedicated to 
jokes and quips and pranks of all kinds. The 
captain’s serious face relaxes; the mates, and 
even the quartermasters and sailors, are evi- 
dently concocting some huge scheme of fun; 
no horseplay is outlawed; no practical jokes 
are too rough; no exalted personage is too 
dignified to be exempt from Neptune’s ‘‘rough- 
house. ’’ 


I: is to be expected, then, that the people 





CROSSING THE LINE. 


remember witnessing was on a trip from 

New York to San Francisco. The night 
before the ship was to cross the line we saw a 
spot of light off the starboard bow. It seemed 
to draw nearer and nearer, and pretty soon old 
Neptune himself, clad in oilskins, and dripping 
water from his garments and his long white 
beard, climbed the black side of our ship, and, 
standing upon the hurricane deck, surrounded 
by an admiring throng of passengers, an- 
nounced that the next day at two o’clock in 
the afternoon we should cross the line, and 
that he would welcome us to his domain with 
suitable ‘‘Equator Ceremonies.’’ He spoke in 
thunderous and somewhat sepulchral tones. 
Then he disappeared over the side of the ship, 
and the little spot of fire gradually receded in 
the wake. 

The next day at two o’cluck Neptune was 
Promptly on handeagain. To prepare for his 
coming the sailors had arranged on the lower 
deck a great canvas tub, perhaps twenty feet 
square, filled with water to a depth of about 
three feet. The tub was surrounded by a rail, 
and Neptune, seated on a gorgeous throne, at 
first commanded that the passengers should 
be initiated into the mysteries of his domain. 
He had come aboard this second time with a 
great flourish of trumpets, and he was fol- 
lowed by a long train of fantastically arrayed 
subjects. 

Those subjects ruthlessly seized the passen- 
sers, right and left, and Neptune commanded 


T= most elaborate fun of that sort that I 


that the men should be shaved. They were | 
seated on the edge of the improvised bathtub, | 


and the barber appeared, wielding a lather 
brush nearly as big as a broom and a paste- 
board razor also of huge dimensions. 





PRANKS OF NEPTUNE. 


supply of lather, the barber raised on 
high his tremendous razor. But just as 
he was about to apply it to the face of the unre- 


CC suns» G a victim’s face with a liberal 


sisting passenger, two of Neptune’s myrmidons, | 


standing in the great tub of water, suddenly 
pulled the victim over backward and immersed 
him completely. A moment later he emerged, 
spluttering and coughing, but making a des- 
perate effort to appear good-natured. 

If any passenger was particularly dignified 
or dandified, if he had shown any overweening 
conceit in his own abilities, Neptune’s slaves 
sought him out especially. The more spotless 
the linen, the more stylish the necktie, the 
more fleckless the white flannel suit, the surer 
was the owner to have the starch literally 
taken out of him. ; 

Of course not all of the six hundred and fifty 
passengers could be initiated with these elab- 
orate ceremonies. Most of those who were 
enjoying the fun to the utmost, and who were 
congratulating themselves that they had gone 
seot-free, did not notice some sailors in oilskins 
climbing the masts directly over their heads. 
The sailors had a big hose in their hands. 
While the last victim was being submerged 
and the boisterous fun was at its height the 
heavens seemed suddenly to open, and out of a 
clear tropical sky a tremendous shower poured 
down upon the heads of all the passengers. 





TRICKS ON TRAVELERS. 


tables were turned on the hilarious on- 

lookers, and the chief initiates took their 
turn in laughing at the others. When it was 
all over, Father Neptune served a bountiful 
collation, and to each passenger was given an 
elaborate and beautifully engraved certificate as 
evidence that he had received his sea christen- 
ing and that he had the right henceforth to 
pass freely over the equator. 

The voyage down the long, unindented coast 
of South America would be one of the most 
monotonous in the world were it not for the 
many stops that are made between Panama 
and Cape Horn. Even as it is, the voyage is 
slow and long, and ingenious passengers are 
often hard put to it to amuse themselves. 
Sometimes they find nothing better to do than 
to play tricks on one another. If some credu- 
lous and conceited fellow voyager pretends to 


Fe escaped a thorough sprinkling; the 


‘*know it all,’’ he is likely before he reaches | 


the Strait of Magellan to learn some things 
that he did not know. 

On one South American voyage was a loud- 
mouthed fellow full of braggadocio. He had 
never traveled before and was mortally timid, 
yet he was as boastful as he was unsophisti- 
cated. Some of his fellow passengers resolved 
to teach him a thing or two. There was no 
‘tvarn’? too long or too improbable for him to 
swallow whole. He even believed that he 
could see the equator, and watched the sea all 
one morning for the long red streak that he 
was told we should cross. 





A GREENHORN’S BATH. 


pleasant stream, and after leaving Guay- 
aquil you sail down this sluggish tidal 
river for forty miles to the sea. At ten o’clock 
in the morning one of Mr. Conceited Green- 
horn’s fellow travelers rushed up to him and 


"Tv Guayas River is a muddy and un- 





said, ‘‘Did you know that the captain had 


: rac Oy, the Red Ur Francis E.Clark ge 


commanded all the passengers to take a bath 
before half past ten? Hurry up, or you’ll be 
too late.’’ Thereupon Mr. Conceited Green- 


| horn, who had often boasted that no one could 


impose on him, turned on the muddy water in 
the bathtub, took a thorough ablution, and 
came up on deck again, neither a wiser nor a 
cleaner man. 

The conceit of the victim may be urged as 
some excuse for the jokes. He certainly seemed 
much improved in disposition and character 
before the end of the long voyage. 

To turn from gay to grave, the sea knows 
its perils as well as its pranks. No ordinary 
storm daunts the modern ocean liner, and a gale 
has little terror for the sailor or for the sea- 
soned traveler. To be sure, the typhoons in 
the southern Pacific may frighten the stoutest 
heart. One of the most pathetic sights I ever 
saw was that of the bones of the two great 
German men-of-war and the American war- 
ships that were cast up on the shores of Apia 
after that memorable storm, which will not soon 
be forgotten in the annals of seamanship. 





HEROISM AT APIA. 


that was a British man-of-war that was 

able to steam out to the high seas through 
the narrow channel against the terrific wind 
and tide. The crew of the American cruiser 
manned the yards and generously cheered the 
escape of their British comrades, although they 
themselves were slowly but surely being driven 
upon the cruel coast. ' 

To land on a surf-washed coast that boasts 
no good harbor is a terrible experience for 
most travelers. Such coasts are common along 
the shores of the eastern Mediterranean, on 
the western coast of South America, on the 
west coast of Africa, and in many other parts 
of the world. 

The port of Jaffa, where pilgrims take the 
train for Jerusalem, is one of the most dan- 
gerous on the Mediterranean shore, and there, 
on the average, more than three ships a day 
land their passengers—or at least try to land 
them, for often the wind blows so hard for a 
week at a time that it is impossible to land. 
In those cases the passengers are carried on 
some sixty miles farther to the port of Haifa. 

But even when Boreas is blowing gently 
the landing has terrors enough for the inexpe- 
rienced voyager. As he stands near the gang- 
way a huge Arab will take him round the 
waist, hustle him down the slippery steps from 
the steamer’s deck, and pop him into the big 
surfboat just at the moment when it rises 
upon the wave to a level with the platform of 
the steps. 


()i one ship in that harbor escaped, and 





GOING ASHORE AT JAFFA. 


V fa the boat is full, the brawny 
natives bend to their oars and row 
with all their might for the little harbor 

between the surf-lashed rocks, on one of which, 

so the legend goes, Andromeda was bound until 

Perseus rescued her. 

Up, up, up, halfway to the skies the boat 
seems to soar, while the towers and minarets 
of Jaffa are silhouetted against the sky; then 
down, down, down the boat drops, until it 


But however: rough the sea, the boatmen 
almost invariably reach the shore and land 
their passengers on the slippery stones that 
serve asa wharf. Almost invariably, I have 
said; the qualifying word is necessary, for a 
few years ago a whole boatload of pilgrims were 
drowned between the ship and the shore when 
the boatmen tried to ‘‘hold up’’ the passengers 
for double fare and refused to row. 

On the west coast of South America there 
are some equally alarming landings, for between 
Callao and Valparaiso there is not a single 
good harbor; at Mollendo, Antofagasta, and at 
the nitrate towns along the coast, it often seems 
to the timid traveler that he must take his life 
in his hands if he would get ashore. 


strewn with mines, and hostile battleships are 





not hunting down peaceful merchantmen, the 





seems as if it would never reach the bottom. |. 


In times of peace, when the ocean is not | 
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traveler’s greatest peril is from the treacherous 
fog. Other dangers can be guarded against, 
but the fog can neither be dissipated nor 
avoided. Although the shrieking foghorn 
brings to him the full sense of his peril, it is 
also his greatest safeguard. 





IN THE FOG. 


York on a voyage from Southampton. 
For several hours the foghorn of our 
ship had blown uninterruptedly at intervals of 
a minute. The fog was so thick that we could 
hardly see the rail from our cabin door on the 
promenade deck. In the darkest hour of the 
night, the hour that just precedes the dawn, 
our engines, which had throbbed rhythmically 
and unceasingly since we left Cherbourg six 
days before, suddenly stopped. 
The unaccustomed silence woke us. As 
we lay in our berths in the unusual quiet, we 
could hear two foghorns, our own, to the tone 


: FEW months ago I was nearing New 


| and volume of which we had become accus- 


tomed, and another, louder and hoarser and 
more strident than ours. Every minute the 
other foghorn grew louder and seemed to be 
coming nearer and nearer. 

We said to ourselves, ‘‘It must be all right. 
The captain on the bridge can hear the ap- 
proaching horn more plainly than we, and the 
captain of the other ship can surely hear our 
signals. It is not possible that he should pick 
out our ship in all the broad Atlantic and ram 
us, when there are thousands of miles of seaway 
on either side by which he may avoid us.’’ 
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A CRASH AT SEA. 


TILL nearer and nearer came the ap- 
S proaching ship; louder and hoarser her 

foghorn sounded. The unexpected and 
the seemingly impossible happened. There 
came a jar and a crash, and we knew that we 
were rammed in the open sea, four hundred 
miles from shore. Frightened passengers in 
scant attire, with life preservers hastily buckled 
on, came pouring up the companionway. Stew- 
ards rushed hither and thither, trying to 
assure the passengers that there was no danger, 
although everyone knew that the stewards had 
as little information about the real state of 
affairs as the rest of us. 

All sorts of wild rumors were afloat: ‘‘She 
was going down by the head;’’ ‘‘she was list- 
ing to port and would soon go over;’’ ‘‘the 
furnace fires are put out, we must take to 
the boats.’? After an hour of suspense we 
learned the truth—that our ship was rammed 
a few feet above the water line, and that, 
although a great hole was torn in the side.of 
our ship, although the iron plates of her bow 
were twisted into spirals, and although a huge 
anchor weighing five tons had been stripped 
from the side of the other ship and embedded 
in our deck, yet we were not seriously crippled 
and could probably reach New York under 
our own steam. 





NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISE. 


LMOST before we knew whether we were 
going to the bottom or not, two mes- 
senger boys rapped at my stateroom 

door and handed in wireless messages from 
two rival newspapers, each one saying, ‘‘ Please 
wireless us immediately five hundred words 
about the accident.’? And out through the 
fog and across the silent sea by means of 
this most marvelous of all modern inventions 
went the message that we all were safe and 
sound. 

But although such perils are very real, an 
ocean liner is in times of peace almost the 
safest spot on the planet; there is far more 
| peril to life and limb in a crowded city street 
than on the so-called ‘‘raging main.’’ 
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THE HANDICAP 


“hy Mabel Nelson Thurston.» 


In Eight Chapter 


HENEVER Theo- 
dora tried to recall 
the memories of the 


next five hours she felt a 
little bewildered. ‘There was Miss Prissy, 
plump, eager, exclamatory, welcoming her as 
if she had been her own daughter, devising a 
dozen things in her honor all in one breath. 
There was supper when Mr. Lee and Cecily 
had appeared, summoned by telephone—Cecily 
bewilderingly pretty and shy for fully five min- 
utes, then as freely at home with Theodora as 
if she -had known her all her life; her father 
courtly and ceremonious, but full of carefully 
disguised eagerness over Eliza. 

And as the talk flashed back and forth with 
its suggestion, allusion, incident, it was as if 
the young teacher had seen the pattern of the 
girl’s life woven before her eyes—its burdens, 
responsibilities, longings, dreams, denials. 
And these people were all so proud of Eliza’s 
success, her popularity, her gay girl times—so 
utterly unsuspicious that it could be any other 
way! The picture of Eliza in her poor, homely 
clothes, going her solitary way with the hurt, 
wistful look in her dark eyes, brought a sudden 
lump to Theodora’s throat and choked her so 
that she could hardly eat. 

‘*My dear,’’ Miss Prissy exclaimed anx- 
iously, ‘*you are not eating anything at all !’’ 

‘*Tt’s all’ so delicious,’? Theodora replied. 
**T can’t quite believe it’s real.’’ 

‘*Just a few more spiced peaches!’’ Miss 
Prissy pleaded. ‘‘We all consider Chiloe’s 
peaches very nice; my mother taught her 
mother how to put them up. And a piece of 
cake to go with them. And those coffee cups 
hold so little —’’ 

Theodora surrendered meekly — indeed it 
would have been almost impossible to do any- 
thing else, Miss Prissy was so eager in pressing 
things upon her guests and so overjoyed when 
they accepted. Suddenly the little old lady set 
down the cup that she was refilling for her 
brother and turned toward him. 

‘*My dear—Albert! It would mean so much 
to him to see Miss Arnold; but of course we 
cannot reach him by telephone. ’’ 

The little rector looked at her whimsically. 
‘‘My dear Prissy, don’t get excited. It is 
Thursday night, and Albert will be here at 
eight o’clock. Doubtless he is crossing the 
Forks at this minute. ’’ 

** Albert ?’’ Theodora asked. She had already 
heard of the little girls at the factory. So then 
they told her all together in their various ways 
—the rector’s proud, Miss Prissy’s, as usual, 
ejaculatory, Cecily’s outwardly disdainful. 

‘*I’m so glad I’m not intellectual!’’ Cecily 
declared when they had finished. ‘‘There 
won’t be any Alberts on my conscience. 
Wouldn’t it be dreadful if everyone felt it a 
duty to improve everyone else?’’ 

There was no resisting Cecily. 
eyes laughed back at her. 

‘**It might be calamitous,’’ she agreed; but 
in her heart was a longing to gather Eliza up 
into her arms and comfort her. 

Mr. Lee and Cecily left a little before eight 
o’clock—‘‘to leave the field clear for Albert,’’ 
Cecily explained. But when Cecily’s father 
stopped at the gate a moment with the rector, 
she darted back. 

‘*Ts Eliza having a good time,’’ she de- 
manded tensely, ‘‘is she? She writes, but 
you can’t tell by her writing. I know her!’’ 

Theodora looked down into the girl’s eyes; 
it vas Eliza’s secret—she could not betray her, 
not even to such dear loyalty as that. 

‘*Don’t you think,’’ she asked gently, ‘‘that 
you can trust Eliza to make her good times 
wherever she goes? They may not be your 
kind or my kind, but they will be her own 
kind, fine and splendid and true.’’ 

For a moment Cecily’s eyes held hers. 

‘*’d hate anybody that wasn’t nice to 
Eliza,’’ she said quietly. 

Then, calling a last message over her shoulder, 
she darted to her father. The rector walked a 
little way down the road with his guests. When 
he returned, a boy was with him, a boy of four- 
teen years, shabby and awkward and terribly 
embarrassed. The little rector, with his hand 
on the boy’s shoulder, steered him forward. 

‘*This, Miss Arnold, is Eliza’s prize pupil, 
Albert Pyne. We’re going to get him to col- 
lege one of these days, between us. I’m trying 
to rattle round in Eliza’s place, but I’m so 
rusty that I’m afraid we shouldn’t get on very 
fast if Albert weren’t such a worker. ’’ 

Theodora took the boy’s hand and looked 
straight into his eyes. 

‘*Isn’t this the finest chance!’’ the young 
teacher cried eagerly. ‘‘Don’t let’s waste a 
minute just saying things. Tell me anything 
that has puzzled you in your physics. Have 
you your book ?”’ 

‘*T brought it to ask Doctor Williams some- 
thing,’’ the boy explained. 

Theodora’s face lighted. 


Theodora’s 


‘‘Isn’t that just 








-:- Chapter Seven 


luck!?’ she cried. ‘‘ Now, 
let’s begin, Albert!’? And 
three minutes later the two 
absorbed faces were bending 

over the diagrams. One hour passed—two. 
Miss Prissy tiptoed in and out and listened as 
happily as if physics were her dearest occupa- 
tion instead of being no more intelligible to 
her than Sanskrit. The rector pulled an old 
leather-bound book from his shelves and set- 
tled down apparently to read, but again and 
again his kind eyes wandered to the two ab- 
sorbed figures. When the old clock struck ten 
the boy started up abashed. 

“Oh, I didn’t know—I didn’t think,’’ he 
stammered. 

‘That was just about the biggest evening’s 
work I ever did in my life. I’m proud of us 
both,’’ Theodora declared, smiling. ‘‘I can 
see Eliza’s face shine when I tell her.’’ 

At her words the boy’s awkward figure 
straightened and a flash came into his eyes. 

‘*You tell her I’m 
going to do it,’’? he 
said. Then the old 
stoop came back to 
his shoulders, and he 
fumbled with his cap. 
‘*You—you’ve been 
real good,’’ he stam- 
mered. 

Theodora laughed 
at him, a frank and 
friendly laugh that 
somehow put him at 
ease again. 

‘*T have three small 
brothers of my own,” 
she said. “Don’t you 
dare thank me! And 
be sure to remember 
about that last equa- 
tion.’’ 

‘“* Yes, ma’am, I 
sure will,’’ he prom- 
ised. ‘‘I guess I ain’t 
likely toforget now. ’’ 

The next moment 
he had gone into the 
fragrant, shadowy 
spring night. 

For a few minutes 
the three sat talking 
over the glasses of 
lemonade that Miss 
Prissy had” brought 
in. Then Miss Prissy 
took Theodora up to 
a quaint old guest 
chamber that made 
the girl feel as if she 
had stepped back a 
century. But it was 
several hours before 
she could sleep. The 
experiences of the 
last two days, scenes 
from the past months 
at school, a full score 
of eager plans, all surged through her excited 
brain. One memory particularly kept crowd- 
ing into her mind—the memory of a girl ina 
pitiful, old-fashioned party gown, sitting alone 
in a corner of the ballroom. If the girls had 
only known! ‘‘But they shall. know now— 
they shall!’’ Theodora exclaimed in the 
darkness. 

It was hard for her to get away the next 
morning, for even the rector could not see why 
one more day’s absence would make any differ- 
ence, since she would be too late for Friday’s 
recitations anyway. As for Miss Prissy, she 
was entirely unconvinced, and nothing except 
the promise of a visit in the summer would 
reconcile her to her going. The old lady in- 
sisted upon crowding her bag with all sorts of 
little gifts, and the rector himself drove her 
down to the station. The sandy-haired station 
agent looked at her with genial interest. 

‘*T see you found them,’’ he said. 

‘*T did, indeed,’? Theodora returned. 

On the train the hours seemed interminable. 
She felt that she could not wait to get to Eliza. 
‘If we don’t make it up to her!’’ she said to 
herself again and again. Then suddenly came 
a thought that made her sit up straight in her 
excitement. Saturday morning the faculty met 
to award the flag. In the confusion of the past 
three days the date had escaped her mind. 
An unreasoning fear swept over her. Suppose 
she should be too late—that she should miss 
connections or anything! 

“T’ll_ telegraph,’’ she resolved. 
help what they’d think of me. 
wait till I come—they must.’’ 

But there was no delay. The hours passed 
slowly but steadily. At seven o’clock that 
evening the train reached the Junction. At 
ten minutes after eight she was standing once 
more on the familiar platform. Half an hour 
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later she had reached the school and was 
knocking at Miss Carroll’s door. 

It was a long talk—so long that when she 
came out of Miss Carroll’s room it was nearly 
ten o’clock, and the corridors were full of 
girls scurrying back to their rooms. It seemed 
to Theodora afterwards that there was an air 
of suppressed excitement about them. Once, 
indeed, Olive Pryor started to say something, 
but Mary Blair’s small hand promptly slipped 
over her mouth. 

**I’m only saving Olive’s reputation, ’’ Mary 
Blair declared. ‘‘You know she’s so impet- 
uous. She is right angry with me this minute. ’’ 

‘*Mary Blair, you let me gol’? Olive sput- 
tered. ‘‘I wasn’t going to tell a thing.’’ 

Mary Blair’s blue eyes widened with min- 
gled reproach and surprise. 

‘*Who said you were?’’ she protested. ‘‘I 
only said you-all were mighty impetuous 
and dat? ce 

A bell sounded down the corridor. The 
laughing crowd vanished like fall leaves before 
a gust of wind. Theodora, smiling to herself, 
went down the dim corridor to her room. How 
she did love them all! 

The excitemént of ‘the night before was at 
fever heat in the morning. At breakfast Theo- 
dora looked curiously down the lines of eager 
faces. Of course only a few girls were really 
concerned—the honor lay between Charlotte 
Murray, Cynthia Page and Martha Edgerton, 






but each of the three had enthusiastic cham- 
pions, even down to the lowest classes. And 
for the three it was a test—perhaps the greatest 
test of their school life. Theodora studied the 
faces with keen interest. 

Then Theodora’s thoughts ran to another 
girl, at that very moment perhaps starting on 
the lonely walk that typified the loneliness 
of all her way through the hard months. 
Theodora could see her slipping silently into 
the laboratory while the girls were playing 
basket ball and tennis outside, eating her 
luncheon with the girls, but shut from them 
by a dozen fine, invisible barriers, going back 
to the still old house with the two frail 
cousins, and the monotonous evenings of work 
and letter writing. The young teacher’s eyes 
dimmed at the thought of it all. What could 
they know—Cynthia and Martha and Charlotte 
—of renunciation equal to that? Oh, if she 
could make them see—if she only could make 
them see! 

Excitement was surely abroad that morning; 
it was present even at the faculty meeting. 
The routine was disposed of rapidly, one or 
two matters relating to flag day were quickly 
decided, and then came the real business of 
the morning. If the girls had champions in 
the school they also had champions upon the 
faculty. Charlotte, Cynthia and Martha had 
each an able advocate. Finally Miss Carroll 
turned to Theodora, sitting with flushed cheeks 
and eager eyes. 

‘*Miss Arnold,’’ she said, ‘will you tell the 
faculty —’’ 

A knock interrupted her sentence. In re- 
sponse to Miss Carroll’s nod, Theodora opened 
the door. She found herself looking down at 
Mary Blair—Mary Blair, mischievous, laugh- 
ing and wistful all at once, as only Mary Blair 
could be. Inside the room, however, the 








mischief vanished, and Mary Blair, pretty and 
deferential, handed a paper to Miss Carroll. 

‘*T was asked by the girls,’’ she explained, 
‘*to present this petition to the faculty. We 
didn’t know how to word it very well, but we 
just had to ask it. Oh, please, we hope you 
will grant it!’’ 

It was so like Mary: Blair—the eager, impul- 
sive appeal. Even Miss Carroll smiled, and 
Mary Blair, blushing furiously, dropped a 
curtsy and hurried from the room. Miss Car- 
roll opened the paper and, after a swift glance 
through it, read it aloud without comment: 
“To Miss Carroll and the faculty: 

‘‘We, the undersigned, members of the graduat- 
ing class, having just discovered the work done 
by Eliza Lee, formerly a member of the class but 
now a special student, in giving her time and 
strength to help to teach various people in her 
own home at the same time that she is carrying 
on her studies here; and moreover, understand- 
ing now her motive in resigning from the class, 
which was to keep the class standing from being 
lowered; do hereby earnestly petition that the 
school flag annually awarded to the pupil who has 
best maintained the honor of the school by faithful 
study and high character be awarded to Eliza 
Lee in recognition of her splendid unselfishness 
and earnest work. . Signed” 


And then followed the names of the entire 
class, with Charlotte Murray’s leading. 

For a moment there was a stunned silence ; 
then a confusion of voices. Miss Carroll’s ges- 
ture commanded order. ‘‘I can understand, ’’ 

she said, ‘‘the sur- 
‘ prise that this is to 
all of you. It would 
have been no less a 
surprise to me but for 
the story that Miss 
Arnold told me last 
night. Iam going to 
ask her now to tell 
that story to you 
before we take any 
action upon this peti- 
tion. Miss Arnold ?’’ 
Clearly and vividly 
Theodora told her 
story. She tried to 
give it impartially, 
but at the end, as she 
looked round the cir- 
cle of faces, her voice 
filled with eagerness. 
* ‘“*T don’t know 
whether your condi- 
tions for the highest 
honor are fixed, ’’ she 
said. ‘‘If they are, 
and if they are de- 
pendent upon schol- 
arship, Eliza Lee has 
no chance. Her av- 
erage standing has 
been low. She can- 
not receive a full di- 
ploma. But ifa love 
of knowledge for its 
own sake, and for the 
sake of the use to 
which she can put it, 
is higher than mere 
memory perfection, if 
service is the supreme 
test, then I am cer- 
tain that no school 
could honor itself 
more highly than in 
honoring a pupil like 
Eliza Lee.’’ 

In the stillness that followed, Miss Carroll’s 
voice fell once more: 

‘* Are you ready for the vote? Miss 
Carter —’’ 

One by one the votes were given. Without 
a dissenting voice the honor of the school was 
awarded to Eliza Lee. 

Out in the corridor, Theodora found Mary 
Blair waiting. 

‘*Didn’t we do it well?’’ Mary Blair asked, 
laughing. ‘‘Don’t you think I am a grand 
detective ?’’ 

‘*How in the world did you find out, Mary 
Blair?’’ Theodora cried. : 

Mary Blair assumed an expression of serious 
thought. 

‘*Well, you see, I always knew there was 
some mystery about Eliza Lee; so first I tried 
various theories, like the engagement one, but 
none of them worked. ‘That took some time. 
Then I went at it the other way. I asked 
her — careless - like, you know — where she 
came from, and then I tried to find some one 
who knew the place. That took weeks. I’d 
most come to the conclusion that Eliza Lee 
lived in the middle of an unknown desert, 
when I happened to hit upon Sam Tandy. 
And then I had it; for Sdm Tandy’s wife’s 
cousin lives only three miles from Eliza 
Lee. And that’s how we found out. If we 
aren’t going to give her one party! It’s 
going to be to-night in my room. Some of 
us girls sent home and have regular holiday 
boxes for it, and Miss Carroll is going to let 
us have the lights till eleven o’clock. Oh, I 
hope it won’t be too much for Eliza Lee’s 
digestion |’? 

Mary Blair gave an ecstatic skip at the 
prospect. Then suddenly she wheeled about 


and faced Theodora. 
“QO Miss Arnold, is she going to get it?’’ 

















Toy amie 





’ ASTILY dropping his 
axe, young Swenson ran 
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she pleaded. ‘‘Of course I know you aren’t | in the saucy voice and made it most appealing, | Miss Arnold’s words, she drew a long breath. | entered. 


| ‘all these months when we left her alone —’’ | ‘‘If we don’t give that Eliza Lee the month | shabby, girlish figure looked to Theodora so 
‘*You’ll have to | 


permitted to tell, but I just had to ask.’’ 
Theodora shook her head. 
wait and see, Mary Blair,’’ she said. 


‘*Yes, dear, I know,’’ Theodora said simply. | 
There was no comfort for the opportunity that | 


‘*T do believe sheis—I do! Ido! It’s shin-| had been lost, and she did not try to give any. 


ing in your eyes. Oh, won’t it be great? 


But, O Miss Arnold, ’’ and a sudden catch came | 


DRAWINGS BY H. C. EOWARDS 





“GOING TO SHOOT NOW—MAN IN THE.BOW," 


swiftly to the beach, 
twenty yards away. He 
shaded his eyes with one hand 
and gazed intently across the 
neck of Frying Pan Bay. 
Above the high wind and 
the steady roar of whitecap- — 
ped waves rolling down ‘‘the 


neck,’’ he had distinctly heard the rattle of | himself and wife, since they were both 


gunfire on the other side of the narrows. 

Swenson knew that his employer, Mr. Hart- 
man, was out duck hunting. But that. was 
not the boom of Hartman’s shotgun; it was 
the sharp crack! crack! crack! of two or three 
repeating rifles. Surely poaching whites or 
Indians from Red Lake were shooting at deer 
or moose over there. 


| 


It was Oscar Swenson’s business to stop | 


poaching. Besides his regular work of watch- 


ing for fires and clearing out brush, he had to | 
keep his eyes and ears open for poachers on the | 


six thousand acres of timberlands that bordered 
the bay. 
The Swede hoped that Hartman, who was 


among the rice beds at the upper end of the | 


lake, would hear the rifle shots and get after 
the fellows. 


There was three quarters of a mile of rough 


water between Swenson and the poachers. To} 
get near them he would have to cross that | 


stretch in his canoe. He could not hope to 
catch the pothunters by such an open approach. 

As he stood listening, he saw two men run 
out from the cover of woods and cross a flat 
sand beach on the opposite shore. They halted 
at the edge of the water, and again the rattle 
of shots drifted across on the wind. 

Evidently the game that the men were 
chasing had taken to the water. If it escaped 
their fire they would of course follow it if 
they had a boat handy. Swenson stepped 
behind the shelter of overhanging bushes and 
waited. 

A little way out from shore and in front of 
the poachers, he presently caught a glimpse 
of a dark body as it was tossed up to the top of 
a wave. 


As he watched intently, he saw the drifting | 





object again and again, now as a mere round | 
speck and then as a body as long as one of the | 


men on shore, or longer. 

He believed that it was a moose, so nearly 
dead that it could only thrash about without 
making headway. He determined to salvage 
that game for Mr. Hartman and himself. 


| little in appreciation of the feat. 


His pine canoe, with a long-range ‘‘goose | 
gun’’ lying in its bottom, was beached near at 


hand. 


craft and was driving it across the high rollers 
of the neck. He was as expert with the paddle 
as an Indian. 

He laughed when the men across the narrows 
caught sight of him and ran for the woods. 
The rascals had finished their work; but they 
would have no steak to fry. 

Three years before, when he was sixteen, 
the young Swede’s widowed mother had taken 
up a homestead at the lower end of the bay. 
Fora year they had worked together at making 
a clearing on their isolated claim, three miles 
from the nearest settlement. When Mr. Hart- 
man, a@ lumberman, came up on a tour of 
Inspection he was glad to find a family living 
at the edge of his forest tracts. He hired Oscar 
in place of a camping fire patrol, and built a 
good house of pine logs for the homesteaders. 
To it he had added summer quarters for 


In a moment he had launched this | 
| to sit upright in the bottom of the canoe, 





‘*But after all there’s still a month left.’’ 
As Mary Blair caught the implication in | 


fond of fishing and shooting. 

The lumberman had supplied Oscar 
with a trimly built pine canoe. In the 
game season the Swede carried a ten-gauge | 


lake, occasionally took a shot at high-flying | 
ducks or geese. 

As the young fellow now paddled his craft | 
across the whitecapped waves, he saw the object 
that the poachers had fired at drifting out into 
Frying Pan Bay. | 

As he drew nearer the tossing body looked | 
less and less like that of an animal. When he 
was less than a quarter of a mile away it rolled 
up on the crest of a wave; to Oscar its oval | 
outline looked very much like a boat. Then | 
he caught a glimpse of a black dot bobbing 
alongside. 

As the startled Swede drove his canoe for- 
ward, he saw that it was indeed an overturned 
boat before him and that beside it was a human 
being in distress. So that was the game those 
men ‘had been firing at! At his best stroke 
Oscar sent his canoe flying toward the foun- 
dered craft. 

In a few minutes he had come near enough 
to make sure that, as he had feared from the 
first, the half-sunken boat was his employer’s 
duck boat, and that Hartman himself was 
clinging to one of the hinged oars. 

When he was ten yards away Oscar shouted 
Hartman’s name and called to him that help 
was at hand. Hartman, who was submerged 
to the neck, turned a face blue with cold and 
pain and gave a grim nod of welcome. 

Oscar saw that the bottom of the duck boat 
had been riddled with bullets; the foundered 
craft would not bear up a man’s weight. With 





great difficulty he worked his canoe alongside, | canoe had left its direct course, down the bay, | 


made the painters of the two fast together, and 


of her life!’’ she cried. 

Theodora went on to the laboratory. It was 
very silent; no one except Eliza ever worked 
there Saturday mornings. 

Eliza looked up with a smile as ‘Theodora 





leaving the county seat the two had | 
made their brags that they would ‘‘fin- 
> ish Hartman.’’ 
He had said nothing of the threat at 
home or to his employees, for he did not wish 
| shotgun and, as he went up and down the | to talk of what he regarded as an idle boast. 


The fellows, however, had been in earnest. 
They had followed him on this trip and had 
ambushed him. As he was rowing along the 
shore of the neck to-day, they had sent a volley 
of shots from the cover of woods. They had 
failed to hit him, but had torn rents, low down, 
in both sides of his tossing boat. 

Finding his craft about to swamp, he had 
overturned it. Keeping behind the bottom of 


the boat as best he could, he had clung to an | 


oar with one hand. The boat began to drift 
away from shore, and the fellows had broken 
cover and had run down close to the water. As 
the heaving boat threw his shoulders out of 
water, one of their bullets had hit him. He had 
managed to force his body under the boat, and 
had then drifted with only his face out of water. 

As the lumberman finished his story, he 
craned his neck to one side and looked out over 
the whitecapped waves behind them. 

‘*They’re coming,’’ he said, ‘‘coming fast— 
canvas canoe—’bout a quarter mile behind! 
It’s nearly two miles home. Boy, can you 
make it?’’ 

Without stopping his steady stroke the Swede 
gazed for a moment over his shoulder. Then, 
without a reply, he turned his whole attention 
to his paddling. 

‘*Can’t do it, Oscar??? Hartman asked. 

The boy made no answer. His face had 
grown white and there was a set, far-away 
look in his eyes. 

The wounded man saw presently that the 


and was quartering the wind. If Oscar were 
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Somehow never before had the 


| pathetic—and so brave. She ran across the 
| room and caught the thin hands in hers. 


| **Eliza Lee, Eliza Lee, why didn’t you tell 
| us what you were doing?’’ she cried. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





REMARKED THE WOUNDED MAN IN A CALM AND EVEN TONE. 


in a smile; he shook his head. 
His canoe was now running 
with a rocking, wabbling mo- 
tion, directly quartering the 
waves. 

The half-breeds in pursuit 
had to approach on the same 
quarter; but they also were 
experts with the paddle, and 
their craft ran as steadily as 
the Swede’s. What could the boy think to gain 
by his course? Hartman asked himself. He 
watched his relentless enemies come nearer 
and nearer. 

‘*They’re only sixty yards off,’’ he said 
presently ; ‘‘they’ll begin to shoot pretty quick. 
Boat’s canvas—they’ll keep out of shotgun 
range. ’’ 

Oscar made no response, but kept steadily 
on. His canoe climbed a wave, dipped into a 
trough and was swept along sidewise, appar- 
ently all in one motion. — 

‘*Going to shoot now—man in the bow,’’ re- 
marked the wounded man in a calm and even 
tone. 

A rifle cracked twice and the bullets whistled 
past as the pine canoe pitched into a trough. 
|; ‘**Your course is right, lad,’? remarked Hart- 
| man approvingly ; ‘‘that choppy motion makes 
| wild shooting. They’re forty or fifty yards 
| off on our left quarter,’’ he added. ‘*‘Won’t 
| come closer—know you’ve got a shotgun. ’’ 
| Then the stolid young Swede spoke. ‘‘You 
| fall dead, easy backward, next shots, ’’ he said. 
| He glanced down at the ten-gauge gun. ‘‘Got 
| in concentrator shot loads.’ He added, ‘‘Me, 
| I’m dead, too, pretty quick.’’ 

His employer’s face lighted. 
said. ‘‘Do ’em if you can.’’ 
| The half-breed in the bow began to fire again 
| rapidly, and his bullets whistled spitefully in 
| their ears. He was getting perilously used to 
| that tossing motion. At the third or fourth 
| shot Hartman’s head fell upon his breast and 
| he sank backward. Yells of exultation greeted 
| his fall. But the shots were resumed quickly. 
| Suddenly Oscar dropped his paddle and lurched 
|forward. His canoe swung round with the 
| wind and rocked wildly. The firing ceased. 

Oscar crouched, inert, with his face upon his 
knees; one arm, feebly jerking, hung over the 


**Good !’? he 


finally hauled his employer, who was shot} not holding the craft so steadily in hand, | side of the canoe. Twice his craft shipped 


through the shoulder, over the swamped 
boat and into his canoe. 

He did it without shipping water, and 
his employer’s pinched face lighted a 
The 
lumberman was much weakened from 
his hurt and from being immersed in 
the cold water. He managed, however, 


facing the stern. Oscar wrapped his own 
discarded jacket round the shivering 
man’s shoulders. 

‘*Now, boy—cut loose and go!’’ said 
the wounded man. ‘‘ Those fellows 
thought they’d finished me,’’ he added. 


SO THAT WAS THE 
GAME THOSE MEN HAD 
BEEN FIRING ATI 





water and was near to swamping, but by 
carefully shifting his balance Oscar man- 
aged to keep it afloat. 

Presently the boy heard the half- 
breeds’ voices almost in his ears. They 
were convinced that they had done their 
work. Oscar suddenly straightened up 
and swung his gun round. The half- 
breeds, with their craft broadside on, were 
only six yards off. They had their pad- 
dles in their hands, and before they could 
reach their guns the Swede had fired his 
heavily charged ten-gauge gun point- 
blank at the side of their canvas canoe. 

Then he turned, dropped his gun, 


‘*They’ve seen you—their boat’s in the inlet Hartman would have thought that he had lost |eaught up his extra paddle and set to 
| his nerve and his sense of direction with it.| work. He brought his craft quickly round 

The young Swede nodded as he picked | He watched the vengeful half-breeds come | before the wind. With some effort Hartman 
up his paddle and began to push the canoe | swiftly on, gaining at every stroke; he realized | raised himself. Oscar had not cast a glance 


—of course. ’’ 


on, scudding before the wind. 
who seemed to be reviving a little, told his | 
story. 

Last fall, he said, his men had caught two | 


minutes at most. 
‘*Osear,’? he said sternly, ‘‘you get over— 
now—and swim forit. They want me. 


Hand | wide open. 


Hartman, | that they would overhaul him in four or five | backward; but now his employer looked and 


gave a weak but hearty and joyous laugh. 
‘*You’ve done it!’’ he cried. ‘‘Ripped ’em 
Their boat’s collapsed. The beg- 


| half-breeds, the Bemidgi brothers of Cass Lake, | me your gun. I can shoot one-handed. I’ll | gars are swimming off. They’ll get away, 
killing deer in numbers on his lands at White- | wing ’em. Lose yourself in the rollers; you’re | too. Well, boy, we’ll let them go.’’ 


| fish River. 


He had had the men arrested and 
they had spent a term in the county jail. On 


a duck in the water.’’ 
The young Swede’s face relaxed and lighted 


‘*Ay tank,’’ the Swede said with a happy 


| laugh, ‘‘that they vill go to Canada. ’’ 
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© scorers e a lof ten to fifteen degrees. Thus the change- 
|able weather of which we complain so much 





end as quickly as the war with Spain ended, | reputation for courage, for steadfastness and 
and that it will leave in its train no more | for a certain high spirit and personal initiative 











call | 
| 





AMERICAN AND MEXICAN SOLDIERS AT THE 
AMERICAN CAMP NEAR SAN ANTONIO. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


NE cries, ‘‘ The rosebush is full of thorns!’ | 
Another laughs, ‘‘The thornbush is full | 
of roses |’? 





Oh, Rash One! Expect you from Death to 
awake | 
By saying, “Excuse me! I died by Mistake”? | 


“T°WICE lately Congress has passed laws | 
4 that officially recognize the importance of | 
the Boy Scout movement. The first act granted | 
national incorporation to the Boy Scouts of | 
America; the second amended the army bill | 
so that alone among persons who are not | 
soldiers, the Boy Scouts may wear uniforms 
similar to those of the regular army. 
ENERAL GORGAS, whom all the world 
honors for his victories over disease, ‘‘came 
honestly,’’ as the saying is, by his desire to 
serve humanity. The University of Alabama 
is about to dedicate its new library building | 
to the memory of General Gorgas’s mother, | 
not only because she served the university | 





| is an influence for increased efficiency. 


* 


MEXICO. 


FTER five years of discord and turbulence 
A in the neighboring republic of Mexico 
the United States finds itself drawn 
farther and farther into the vortex that it has 
sincerely tried to escape. War has not been 
declared, but for several weeks a condition of 
affairs that does not widely differ from war 
has ‘existed along our Mexican border. At the 
moment of writing we may reasonably hope 
that the two governments will find a peaceful 
way out of their differences, that General 
Carranza will admit our grievance and take 
steps to remove it, and that President Wilson 
will withdraw the United States troops, whose 





bitterness and as much social and political | 


improvement. 
® & 


A CLINIC IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


HERE is no more pathetic sight in this 
country than the long lines of foreigners 
that push slowly forward in single file 
toward the medical inspectors at Ellis Island 
to have their eyes examined. As each immi- 
grant becomes in turn the head of the line, 
the doctor carefully inspects the lids of both 
his eyes and, on the strength of what he 
finds, either passes him into his long-sought 
land of promise or turns him back to the 
despair of deportation. 
To some of those who have seen that pro- 
cession it may seem an unnecessary cruelty to 
reject an otherwise sound man because he has 


presence in Mexico offends the pride of the | that apparently unimportant trouble commonly 
Mexican people. We are all anxious that the | known as granular eyelids. Those who have 
peaceful settlement, if it comes, may be per- | carried away that impression should visit cer- 
manent as well; but of that we should be more tain remote settlements in the Kentucky moun- 


hopeful if we were sure that General Carranza | 
has the power to restrain his fellow citizens 
from intolerably hostile acts. 

The situation is especially deplorable because 


| the United States has been sincerely sympa- 


thetic with the desire of the Mexican people for 
greater freedom, and because the present gov- 
ernment of Mexico owes its existence and its 
recognition among the nations of the world to 
the benevolent assistance of the government at 


| Washington. When, in 1911, Francisco Madero 


overthrew the dictatorship that Diaz had main- 
tained under constitutional forms for thirty 
years, almost all Americans were glad. They 
knew that Diaz had kept order and encouraged 
the industrial progress of Mexico, but they 
knew, also, that he had kept the people of 
Mexico ignorant and politically backward, and 
they hoped that the time had come for Mexico 
to move forward intellectually and socially as 
well as materially. 

When Madero proved inadequate to his task 
and was ousted and perhaps murdered by 
his own general, Huerta, most Americans 
sympathized with President Wilson’s unwill- 


faithfully as its librarian for twenty years, | ingness to recognize a claim to office founded 
but also because through all that time she gave | on treachery and violence. Not all, indeed, 





constant motherly care to sick students. 
HE American Genetic Association, which 
publishes the Journal of Heredity in 
the city of Washington, believes that the 
papaw, a native fruit of wide range in the 
United States but generally neglected, has 
commercial possibilities, and desires informa- 
tion that will aid in developing and propagating 
it. To that end it offers two prizes of fifty 
dollars each, one for information of the largest 
papaw tree in this country, and one for infor- 
mation of the tree that bears the best fruit. 
OT for years have rags and waste paper 
brought such high prices as now, and not 
for years have Boy Scout patrols and groups 
of Camp Fire Girls felt such an implacable 
need of raising large sums of money for 
baseball uniforms and vacation trips. Do not 
those two deep thoughts, thus placed side 
by side, suggest a Great Idea? They do, 
indeed, and some of the boys have already 
seen it. One patrol has made $58.39 by gath- 
ering and selling old rags and papers. There 


is no patent on the plan, and, best of all, those | 
who adopt it-will be doing a real public service, | 


for almost every business in the country is 


suffering, in one way or another, from the | 


shortage of rags and the high price of paper. 


HE desire for length of days and endur- 
ing influence is probably as common to 
publications as to men. At any rate it is a 


pleasure to The Companion to learn that, | 
through no efforts of its own, readers a hundred | 


years hence will scan its pages with interest. 
The explanation is simple. A copy of The 
Companion has been placed, ‘‘with other lead- 


ing publications of the day,’’ as the reporters | 


put it, in a copper box buried beneath a young 
elm tree planted on the grounds of Cushing 


Academy in Ashburnham, Massachusetts. In | 


the year 2016 the box will be opened, and the 
academy boys will see with envy what excel- 
lent reading their great-grandfathers had, and 
will wonder how the ‘‘Romance of the Martin 
Connor’’ came out. 


BSERVATIONS made over a period of | 


four years in Northern factories where 
the ‘‘piece’’ system is in force have upset the 
notion that midwinter is the best time for 


hard work. The men do less work in January | 
than in any other month; July and August | 


rank next lowest. January doubtless brings a 
reaction from the high pressure of the holiday 
rush, but it also brings the coldest weather, 
when the workers seem to become as sluggish 
as in dog days. The best work of the year is 
done when the temperature averages about 
forty degrees and when there are daily changes 


| 


| did so, for there have always been those who 
| hold that in Huerta lay the last hope for 
| order and stability in Mexico. But this coun- 
try is incurably liberal and democratic; it 
sympathizes instinctively with the party that 
|contends for liberty and for justice to the 
| oppressed. That was why President Wilson 
‘found it possible to denounce Huerta and, 
| almost unopposed, to throw the influence of 
ithe United States to the support of Carranza 
and the Constitutionalists. Even without 
that support they might have won; but with 
it their success was certain—and Huerta died 
| in exile. 

| For a moment the future of Mexico seemed 
| hopeful. Then came the quarrel between 
Carranza and Villa, and fresh disorders arose 
‘on every hand. Our government recognized 
| Carranza and once more assured his victory. 
Villa, smarting under defeat, roused the border 


| against us, and a succession of raids and out- 
/rages began that no self-respecting country 
could endure. It was the helplessness of the 
| Carranza government in the face of those out- 

rages, or its unwillingness to perform its plain 

duty lest it offend the banditti of the north, 
| that obliged the United States to send its own 
| troops across the border in pursuit of Villa. 
| 'To what pass that has brought us we all see. 


It is of no use to discuss now whether this 








| or that change in the policy of our government | 
toward Mexico would have averted or delayed | 
the crisis. No one can tell what would have | 
| happened if we had recognized Huerta, for 
example, or what course events would have 
taken after Huerta’s death, if he had died not 
an exile but a president.: It is unfortunately 
| true that the Mexicans dislike and distrust the 
United States, and that they believe we covet 
their country—a belief that was fostered by the 
| great influx of American capital and business 
enterprise into Mexico under the Diaz régime. 
Moreover, there is reason to suspect that foreign 
influences have been at work to embroil us in 
Mexico. That some men, with or without the 
| authorization of their governments, have tried 
to foment trouble is pretty certain; how much, 
\if any, of the ill-feeling is chargeable to their 
| activity we cannot at present tell. 
| If war should come, the United States will 
| not wage it with a light heart. We have not 
| wished to fight Mexico, and we should do so 
| only as we fought Spain in Cuba, because we 
‘cannot tolerate misgovernment, disorder and 
insult at our very doors. And we shall hope— 
|even against our reason—that the war may 





tains at the time of one of the semi-annual 
clinics that certain of the women’s organiza- 
tions of the state are now conducting. 

The ‘‘hospital’’ is a tent pitched by the side 
of the road. Within it are a group of trained 
nurses and a skillful eculist. Along the 
roads come women with black sunbonnets to 
temper the light; old men with their battered 
hat brims pulled down over their eyes; little 
children groping their way in darkness, or 
clinging to the hand of some older member of 
the family. In some of the poor little cabins 
children hide in darkened rooms or cower 
behind the furniture, to shield their inflamed 
eyes from the stabbing light. The whole 
region is a plague spot and breeding place of 
trachoma, the ‘‘granular lids’’ of the unin- 
formed, a highly infectious disease that, if 
not arrested in time, leads to complete blind- 
ness. 

The people of those remote mountain regions 
are not only ignorant but poor. Many of the 
families have no other washbasin than a rock 
with a slight depression in the top of it, placed 
near the well. Such a basin can never be 
properly cleansed; and so one member of a 
family who has trachoma soon infects all the 
other members and all the neighbors and 
chance callers who use the common basin or 
the common towel. The result is that in some 
of the settlements one person in ten is blind, 
and in a few places one in four. 

Women’s organizations of Kentucky, having 
discovered the conditions, began the pioneer 
work to remedy them. They first established 
and maintained the tent clinics that have been 
described, and took measures to spread a 
knowledge of the disease among the people 
and of how to avoid it. Since then they have 
interested the United States Public Health 
Service so successfully that there are now two 
government hospitals in the mountains where 
patients are treated free of charge and sent 
forth to become missionaries to their people. 

Women’s clubs that accomplish such a work 
as that are better occupied than those that 
devote their time to a study of folklore or 


Aztec basketry. 
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THE PART OF CANADA. 


HE British people have had to face a 
good many disappointments and disasters 
during the course of the war, although 
no more perhaps than might have been ex- 
pected in view of the early inadequacy of their 
military establishment for such a struggle as 
they found themselves engaged in. But they 
have had compensations in the proof that the 
self-governing dominions and dependencies 


have given of the solidarity and loyalty of the | 


British Empire. The response that South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand and Canada 
made to the call of the mother country was 
more prompt and generous than the enemies 
of Britain had believed possible. ‘‘What did 


the English say to induce the Canadians to | 
fight for them?’’ a German officer asked a! 
He had been misled by | 


Canadian prisoner. 
the virtual independence of the great British 
colonies into thinking that their devotion to 
the distant home of their ancestors was not 
deep enough to draw them into a great war 
—especially a war sprung from remote causes 
after hurried preliminaries in which the colo- 
nies had had no voice. 

Canada has already enrolled a quarter of a 
million men and has promised to enlist as 
many more. Nearly a hundred thousand have 
already gone to the front in France and Flan- 
ders, and from Ypres to Arras their blood has 
been poured out in the cause of Britain. Like 








all the colonial troops, they have won a great 


that are especially valuable in the monotonous 
and depressing warfare of the trenches. 

The recruits have come from all classes of 
the population, for, although the Nationalists 
—a party of French Canadians who are for the 
independence of Canada and against its closer 
connection with the empire—have been luke- 
warm, the French as a whole have been almost 
as ready to enlist as their English-speaking 
fellow citizens. 

Without any trouble whatever the Dominion 
has raised more than one hundred and fifty 
million dollars for war expenses, and nearly 
or quite twenty million dollars in charity and 
relief funds. When the first war loan of fifty 
million dollars was advertised, it was believed 
that the greater part would have to come from 
the banking houses, but the public subscribed 
at once twice the entire amount. 

More unprepared than either England or 
the United States for actual warfare, Canada, 
under the direction of Gen. Sam Hughes, 
equipped its army promptly and well, and 
provided a supply of munitions that is con- 
stantly increasing. In spite of the serious 
dearth in its young manhood, it is raising a 
great part-of the food supply of Great Britain. 

Uncomplainingly, even proudly, Canada is 
bearing its share of the burden. It is true 
that its statesmen, taught -by the experience of 
the last two years, have declared that in the 
future a way must be found to give the self- 
governing dominions a voice in questions of 
imperial policy; but to that all Englishmen 
are quite ready to agree. The colonies have 
deserved whatever they may ask at the hands 
of the mother country. 
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THE COUNTY AGENT. 


O country ever spent so much in the 
same space of time to help agriculture 
as the United States spent during the 

period from 1900 to 1915. Agricultural schools 
were multiplied and enlarged, laboratories 
established, costly expeditions undertaken, and 
a vast amount of information published by 
printing press and lecture. 

How much did the farmer gain by it? Not 
so much as he ought to have gained, he some- 
times thinks, and he is inclined to be a little 
skeptical of the value of investigation and 
theoretical teaching. 

In point of fact, that period was largely a 
time of collecting data and teaching teachers. 
The interpretation of results to the practical 
farmer is just beginning, and the county agent 
is proving to be the interpreter. He was 
needed for two reasons. It is one thing for a 
farmer to read an agricultural fact in a book 
and quite another to have it brought home to 
him by the living voice that can not only state 
it as a fact but relate it to other facts and 
answer questions about it. This the county: 
agent does. Then, too, his presence generally 
brings about some measure of codperation 
among the farmers, who through their county 
association must contribute to his support. 
That is a step in a direction that the farmer 
must follow if he is to profit as he should by 
the increasing demand for farm products. 

The ordinary farmer is a highly individual- 
istic person. He may indeed sometimes com- 
bine with his neighbors for social or political 
purposes, but far more he needs to codperate 
with them for the standardizing of his products, 
for the economical purchase of seed, fertilizer 
and machinery of good quality, for the advan- 
tageous sale of his crops, for the profit that he 
may gain from his neighbor’s experience, and 
possibly that he may help finance his oper- 
ations by means of codperative credit. 

The coming of the county agent does more 
than to compel a measure of codperation for 
his support; he is likely to enlist the help of 
railway officials, bankers and merchants, and 
thus practically to show the way in which the 
several classes of the community depend on 
one another. Beyond that he may persuade 
the farmers of a township to breed a certain 
kind of hogs by showing them that, if they 
work together, they can afford to obtain the 
service of pure-bred sires, and that by stand- 
ardizing their breed of hogs, sheep or cows, 
and particularly their fruits and certain vege- 
tables, they can win and hold a better market. 
He emphasizes the necessity of good fertilizer 
and clean seed ; in one instance lately recorded 
the discount obtained on a single codperative 
order for seed was almost large enough to pay 
the agent’s salary. 

It is from the agent that many a farmer has 
learned the real characteristics of his soil and 
how to remedy its defects; and, as The Com- 
panion recently pointed out, he frequently 
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reports the successful methods of one neigh- 
bor to another, so that the farm that does not 
pay is put into helpful touch with the farm that 
does. More than three hundred counties now 
have these county agents, and a new profes- 
sion seems to be opening to the graduates of 
our agricultural schools. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


EXICO.—The Mexican crisis became dis- 
tinctly less threatening during the week. 
On June 29th, the United States soldiers who 
were taken prisoners at Carrizal reached El 
Paso, having been set free by General Car- 
ranza’s order. On June 30th, President Wil- 
son, speaking in New York, reiterated the 
desire of his administration to avoid war. He 
declared that there would be neither glory nor 
honor in attacking Mexico, and said that unless 
the United States were forced into war by 
events beyond its control, he should see to it 
that peace was kept. On the next day it 
became known that General Pershing was 
withdrawing his troops from their advanced 
positions on Mexican territory. There was 
no official admission that he had been ordered 
to retire to the border, and in view of his long 
line of communications his action would be | 
wise under any circumstances. But the opinion | 
prevailed in Washington that his main force | 
was already withdrawn to Laguna de Guzman, | 
which is only ten miles beyond the border, and | 
that unless unexpected complications arose it | 
would soon be called back across the line. On 
July 4th, General Carranza’s reply to Secre- 
tary Lansing’s note of June 20th reached | 
Washington. Its contents were not made | 
public, but it was said to be conciliatory in | 
tone, and to suggest diplomatic negotiations | 
or mediation for settling the unfortunate com- 
plications that have arisen between the two | 
countries. There were no serious clashes along | 
the border; two small parties of raiders who | 
crossed the line were driven back without | 
difficulty. The regiments of the National | 
Guard continued to arrive at El Paso and | 
Brownsville, and by the end of the week nearly | 
forty thousand were in camp along the Rio | 
The government has notified General | 
Wood that one hundred and thirty thousand | 
militia would be needed to guard the border | 
efficiently. That means that fifty thousand 
additional recruits must be raised. ——General 
Obregon has instructed General Trevino to 
permit the bodies of the American soldiers 
killed at Carrizal to be removed to the United 
States for burial. 





ROHIBITION IN RUSSIA.—The Rus- | 

sian Duma has passed a law forbidding | 
the sale of liquors containing more than a very 
small proportion of alcohol ; the only exception 
is made in favor of certain native wines, which 
are not highly intoxicating. This law makes | 
permanent the prohibition of liquor drinking | 
that was enforced two years ago as a war | 
measure. The Duma has also passed a law | 





of the House has brought in a bill that doubles 
the ordinary rate of income taxation, increases 
the taxes on large incomes still further, pro- 
vides for taxes on inheritances of over fifty 
thousand dollars, on receipts from the sale 
of munitions of war and on certain forms of 
amusements, puts a duty on imported dye- 
stuffs, and creates a tariff commission similar 
to that provided for in the bill now before the 
House. It is estimated that the bill will add 
two hundred and ten million dollars to the 
annual revenue. 


THE EUROPEAN WARO 


(From June 29th to July 5th.) 


With the first day of July the long-awaited 
‘* Allied offensive’’ began on the western front. 
The point selected for. the attack was east of 
Albert, where the British and French lines 
meet at the river Somme. North of the river 
the British under Sir Douglas Haig assaulted 
vigorously after a week of the most terrific 
artillery preparation all along the front, and 
south of the river General Foch’s army sup- 
ported the attack most brilliantly. The move- 
ment covered a front of twenty-five miles. 

The first and second days the British drove 
ahead about three miles, through the German 
first line of defense, taking the villages of 
Montauban, La Boiselle and Fricourt. That 
brought them to the second line, where vigor- 
ous resistance from trenches that the artillery 
had not been able to reach checked their 
advance. London declared that hard fighting 
was going on all along the line and that the 
Germans were counter-attacking. 

South of the river General Foch’s troops 
were more successful. They pushed ahead 
six or seven miles, quite through the German 
second line, and on July 5th were within 
three miles of Peronne, a very important rail- 
way junction, which is their immediate objec- 
tive, as Bapaume is that of the English. 
Peronne, it was said, was under heavy artil- 
lery fire. Paris reported that sixteen thousand 
prisoners had been taken by the French and 
British armies. It is too early to say what 
success this offensive will have. It is a deter- 
mined attack, supported by adequate artillery, 
but it is not at all certain that it can seriously 
break the German lines. Berlin, indeed, be- 
lieved on July 5th that it had already been 
checked. It will take at least another week to 
be sure on that point. 

The tremendous fighting between Albert and 
Peronne did not apparently cause the battle 
at Verdun to slacken. Thiaumont, a fortified 
position between Douaumont and Fleury, on 
the east bank of the Meuse, was the centre of 
the bloodiest work. It was taken and retaken 
three or four times. At last accounts the 
Germans held it. The Germans tried to drive 
the French from Dead Man’s Hill, but were 
stopped by continuous artillery fire. 

The Russian left wing continued to report 
important gains against the Austrians, who 
are in front of it. On July ist, word came 
that General Letchitzky had defeated General 
von Bothmer in another battle, taking fifteen 
thousand prisoners, and that, as a result, 
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giving the peasants civil rights equal to those | Kolomea and Obertyn had fallen into his 


enjoyed by the rest of the population. When 


| hands, Kolomea is an important railway 


serfdom was abolished, the Russian peasant point. If the Russians can continue their 
did not receive full electoral and civil rights, | advance to Stanislau, thirty miles farther 
and it has long been the aim of the Liberals | north, they will again threaten Lemberg and 
to remove that disability. all eastern Galicia. 
The Russian centre near Tarnopol and the 
RELAND. — The royal commission ap- | right west of Lutsk did not make any such 
pointed to inquire into the Sinn Fein | Progress. Their advance is apparently pretty 
uprising in Ireland has reported that the | completely halted. Both Berlin and Petrograd 
manner in which the British cabinet has | ¢/@im important local successes in that region, 
administered Irish affairs is chiefly to blame | Dut the battle line, as shown by the names of 
for the disorder. It points out that resistance | the places where the fighting goes on, does not 





to authority and illegal bearing of arms has 
Ulster as well as in the 
south of Ireland, and that 
the unwillingness of the 
Chief Secretary, Mr. Bir- 
rell, to enforce the laws 
firmly and impartially 
gave opportunity for 
every form of lawlessness 
to thrive. ——On July 5th, 
the details of the Lloyd- 
George plan were made 
public. The new Irish 
Parliament will consist of 
an appointed senate and 





AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 


seventy -eight Irish members of the British | 


Parliament, who will have seats at Westminster 
as well as at Dublin. Within a year of the 


end of the war an imperial conference will | 


decide on the permanent character of the Irish 
government.——On June 29th, Sir Roger Case- 
ment was found guilty of high treason and 
Sentenced to death. A strong body of Liberal 
public opinion has manifested itself in favor 
of some commutation of the sentence. 
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ONGRESS.— The military committee of 
the Senate added about one hundred 
million dollars to the army appropriation bill 
that passed the House of Representatives. The 
naval, army and fortifications bills now before 
the Senate. call for an expenditure of over six 
hundred million dollars. As a means of find- 


ing the additional revenue that such appropri- | 


ations require, the Ways and Means Committee 


| change much from day to day. 

On July 5th, it was announced that Russian 
|cavalry patrols had crossed the Carpathians 
| from Kimpolung, in southern Bukowina, and 
entered the Hungarian plain. 

| The Italians continued to press the Austrians 
| back slowly, and have now very nearly got 
| back to the frontier all along the line. They 
| began an offensive also along the Isonzo front, 
| which shows that they do not anticipate any 
| further danger from Austria’s flanking opera- 
| tions in the Trentino. 

| Fighting was reported from various points 
in Armenia and Persia. Constantinople re- 
ported that a Turkish army had turned the 
Russians out of Kermanshah. That, if true, 
puts an end to any chance of Russian aid to 
the British forces in the Bagdad region. 

The British and French governments have 
announced that they will no longer be guided 
by the Declaration of Paris. That declaration 
has never been formally ratified, but when the 
| war began Great Britain declared that as far 

as possible it would adhere to it. The exigen- 
| cies of the blockade policy have caused her to 
| abandon its.stipulations one by one. Asa result 
| Of the Samora decision (see The Companion 
for April 27th) the government feels that the 
blockade cannot be legally supported if the 
Declaration of London is still held binding in 
any important respect. It is said in Berlin 
that this course of action may provoke Germany 
to begin an unrestricted submarine war on 
| British commerce. 
| It was announced in London that Mr. Lloyd- 
| George is to become minister of war. 
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UT you can wear them, Madam — and now. 
Simply place on that corn a little Blue-jay plas- 
ter, and never again will you feel it. In two 

days there will be no corn. It will disappear for good. 
Millions of women know that. 
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don’t suffer. When a corn ap- 
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absurd. You can prove 
in one minute that Blue- 
jay stops corn aches. 
You can prove in two 
days that it ends 
them forever. 
Won’t you? 
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“dy Abbie Craig, 
ORA, Nora, ’twas the music caught him; 
Held him like a vision in his eyes. 
All the dreams beyond the earth it brought him, 
All the morning chorus of the skies. 
Still his feet when fiddlestrings were merry? 
Sure, you’d sooner chain the flying lark— 
First I heard him singing “Tipperary,” 
Coming home from work at bend o’ dark. 


Nora, Nora, how a song could hold him, 
Set him swaying lightly with its rime. 
Once, “You’re fair bewitched,” his father told 
him; 

‘‘Always keeping step and keeping time.” 
Then one day a bugle’s voice enthralled him, 
Sent him white and eager home at noon— 

Nora, Nora, when the piper called him 
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THE OPPORTUNITY. 


Then it played his “Tipperary” tune. 

a HERE is this to be considered, too,” the 
dean said. “A thing that you might 
perhaps do without harm to yourself 
might seriously injure a weaker girl who 
followed your example. You cannot 
be a law to yourself in college.” 

“But it’s so unfair!” Frances Wilbur protested 
passionately. ‘To hold all of us down to the level 
of the weak ones—why, it is terrible! How could 
there ever be any discovery, any progress, if life 
were ruled that way?” 

“You are counting as a hindrance what is in 
reality the greatest opportunity life ever offers 
anyone—that of helping in the great moral conflict 
of the whole race. You cannot live for yourself 
alone—never—no matter what ‘chains’ you cast 
aside, so long as you live in any social community 
whatever. Always your life will be influencing 
others; always the way that you meet your battles 
will be helping up or pushing down other souls. 
In every issue of your life you hold in trust an 
interest for all mankind. To solve your problem 
faithfully, to meet your battle greatly, is to lift not 
only yourself but the race; to fail is to drag others 
—whom perhaps you do not know at all—down 
into your own failure. Is it a hard doctrine? 
Perhaps; but it is a magnificent one—the only one 
worthy of a human soul. It emancipates from 
caste and condition as nothing else ever can do, 
making souls children of God with a divine mission 
worthy their divine heritage. I met a brilliant 
woman the other day—a writer. and teacher to 
whom many go for guidance. You yourself greatly 
admire her work; I have heard you speak of it. 
Who do you suppose was her unconscious teacher, 
the most beautiful and victorious soul, she says, 
that she ever met? A cook she had in her kitchen 
one winter. That unconscious cook—through her 
mistress—is teaching scores of people. It is her 
glorification of her work through the spirit in 
which she does it that has given her such an oppor- 
tunity. Do you understand what I mean?” 

“Tam getting a glimmering of it,” the girl replied, 
“but it’s hard, Miss Montgomery.” 

“And magnificent,” said the dean. 














STOCK IN TRADE. 


HERE’S Mr. Winthrop?” 

- The voice was brusque and peremp- 
tory; the kind of voice that made the 
one addressed—if he were of ordinary 

flesh and blood—instantly antagonis- 
tic. Yet Sally Lambert, leaving her 
typewriter and stepping across to the railing, an- 
swered as if the request had been made with the 
finest courtesy. 

Freda Scoville, at her own typewriter, watched 
the scene with puzzled eyes. It was the third 
time within a week that Sally had gone out of her 
way to be courteous in the face of rudeness. Only 
a month ago she would have snapped off the head 
of anyone who spoke to her like that; and now 
she only looked amused. Freda’s curiosity was 
at the boiling point. 

She satisfied it the next day. Sally’s “chum,” 
who worked for Morgan & Morgan on the floor 
below, happened to be out with the grippe and 
Sally walked home alone. Freda overtook her in 
a few steps. 

“Sally Lambert,” she cried, ‘‘I’ve got to know! 
I shall have nervous prostration if I don’t. <Are 
you in love?” 

“In love!” Sally echoed. Her bewilderment 
was so genuine that Freda promptly abandoned 
her useless theory. 

“Then what has come over you? I never saw 
anyone so changed in my life. Two weeks ago 
you’d have given that man who came in yesterday 
as good as he gave—or better! But you went out 
of your way to be nice to him. You’re doing it all 
the time!” 

Sally looked at her eagerly. ‘Have I changed 
like that?” she demanded. 

**] should say you had,” Freda retorted. 

Sally drew a long breath, and a quizzical little 
smile curved her mouth. 

“Mr. Winthrop called me down,” she said. “He 
told me that my work was good, but that my 
manner antagonized people, and that I never could 
get ahead unless I changed it. I was furious. I 
almost resigned then and there; but I couldn’t 
trust my voice. And meantime he talked on. He 
told me that I had common sense; that courtesy 
was one of the most valuable business assets; that 
there was no reason in the world why I couldn’t 
make my stock in trade as large as I wished. It 
was a matter of watchfulness and practice, that 
wasall. Ididn’t believe it. I knew Iwas brusque 
—we all are; it runs in the family. I decided to 
prove that I couldn’t be anything else!” 

Sally stopped and the quizzical smile deepened. 

“Tt didn’t work out as I expected. I found 
people growing so nice! And when they weren’t 
nice—like the man yesterday—it was such fun to 
feel in command of the situation. There’s heaps 
to learn—heaps! But I like the game. And it’s 
making the world—my world—over.”’ 

“Well!” Freda exclaimed. 
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HOW BEES FIND THEIR WAY. 


LMOST a year ago, on August 19th, The Com- 
A panion printed an extract from an article 
by the French naturalist, Henri Fabre, that 
described some experiments made by Darwin and 
himself in the hope of arriving at some explanation 
of the homing instincts of honeybees. They did 
not learn the secret, although they found that 
about a third of the bees they used in experiment 





would return to the hive in spite of every effort to 
confuse and mislead them. A correspondent of 
The Companion who read the extract with interest 
has written thus concerning the matter: 

The usual range of flight of bees is about two 
miles from the hive in any direction over land. 
It is not very surprising, then, to learn that bees 
find their way home over territory with which 
they had been previously familiar, even though 
attempts had been made to confuse them. 

Lubbock, a scientist of lesser note, took some 
bees from a hive near the seashore and liberated 
them at sea at a distance much less than their 
usual range of flight. Not a bee returned. The 
inference is that their failure was due to a lack of 
visual landmarks to guide them. On the other 
hand, Bethe, a German scientist, in a series of 
“box experiments,” endeavored to show that the 
homing instinct is really an instinct to which 
the bee responds involuntarily. He carried a 
number of bees some distance from the hive in 
« box and liberated them. They flew straight up 
in the air, and after a time dropped back on the 
box. When he moved the box only a few inches 
to one side during the flight of the bees, they 
dropped back to the precise spot where it had 
been. If bees were guided by vision they could 
easily have seen the box in its new location. 

It seems that bees are not guided home by a 
memory of particular objects but by a memory 
of locality. Every beekeeper knows that if he 
raises or lowers his hives a single inch it will take 
the bees several hours to find the entrance again. 
They have the power of accurately measuring 
height above ground, and will hover round trying 
to enter at the former height of the entrance. 
The phenomenon seems very complicated, but it 
will doubtless be explained when the difference 
existing between the perception of compound eyes 
and that of our own is understood. 
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“EL BLANCO DIABLO.” 


HE riders of the Circle C ranch were gath- 

ered round the roaring fire in the bunk house, 

telling stories. Jack Mansard, the foreman, 

said little, though he listened to the others. When 

the conversation slackened, one of the younger 

riders said, “Jack, I never heard how you got that 
scar on your cheek.” 

The sear was a long white line that crossed 
Mansard’s cheek from temple to chin. It took 
some pleading to get Jack to tell his story, but at 
last he yielded: 

I was riding that summer for the old Bar X. I was 
about twenty, and conceited, of course. One day 
I and two other riders were getting ready to drive 
in a small bunch of steers the boss wanted to sell. 

As I was about to knot on my rope, a new one 
that I had never used, I was startled by some 
shrill sereams from a small corral in which there 
were several thoroughbred colts. Seizing my 
lariat and leaping on my horse, I raced to the 
corral, and arrived just in time to see Blanco 
Diablo [White Devil], a big white bull, so ugly 
that he was always kept in a pen by himself, run 
a colt into a corner and gore it frightfully. 

I halted Star, my horse, and ran out my noose. 
There was no snubbing post in the corral, and it 
was up to me to throw the bull at the first cast. 
Gathering the coil in my hand, I forced my trem- 
bling horse toward the enraged animal. 

When I was within thirty feet of him he charged, 
bellowing hoarsely. Star sprang to one side and 
Iecast my rope. The rope, new and stiff, kinked 
and fell short, and Blanco Diablo stopped with 
only one foot in the loop. Isawa chance to throw 
him, and started Star; but the bull was wary, and 
drew his foot out of the noose before I could tighten 
it. Then he charged, bellowing fiercely and with 
his red eyes standing out like spots of carmine 
paint on his white face. He struck Star full on 
the side, hurled him to the ground and threw me 
against the wall of the corral. 

As I lay there a scheme flashed into my mind. 
My rope was within five feet of me, and I thanked 
my lucky stars that I had not had time to fasten it 
tomy saddle. For the moment the bull was paying 
no attention to me, and I quickly drew my dirk, 
tore the red bandanna from my neck and wrapped 
it round the guard. Then I threw it directly in 
front of Diablo. He caught sight of the hated red 
and rushed upon it. I jumped to my feet and tied 
the end of my rope to a post in the corral; then I 
drew it in and formed the noose. That time I did 
not miss my throw, and the rope settled round the 
bull’s glistening horns. I drew it taut and ran for 
the gate, but the bull got ahead of me. I tried to 
dodge, but I was weak and dizzy, and, although I 
got out of his path, I stumbled, and the keen tip of 
his horn gave me this sear. I dragged myself to 
the gate, but I fainted there and had to be carried 
out. Diablo had to be tied into helplessness with 
ropes before he could be got from that corral into 
his own. 

® & 


OLD-FASHIONED COURTESY. 


T was characteristic of Lord Strathcona that he 
adhered all his life to old-fashioned politeness 
in letter writing. He long shrank from the use 

of an amanuensis or 4 typewriter as being a breach 
of courtesy. He patterned the openings and sub- 
scriptions of his letters on the old Hudson’s Bay 
model. Even the longest or most official letter he 
persisted in writing by hand at an almost incredi- 
ble cost in time and patience. On one occasion, 
which Mr. Beckles Willson notes in his “Life of 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal,” at least con- 
siderable physical suffering was involved. He 
had had the misfortune while in Scotland to frac- 
ture one of the bones of his right wrist. His arm 
was put in splints, and while chafing under the 
restraint he seized the occasion to make a voyage 
to Canada by the way of New York. In transit 
his arm became} worse, the inflammation spread, 
and he became unable to leave his berth. On 
arriving at New York he was met by Sir William 
Van Horne, who found him in a very feverish and 
distressed state. Nevertheless, he insisted on 
accompanying his friend immediately to Montreal, 
where he was induced to put himself in the care 
of a surgeon. What preyed upon his mind most 
was that he had a number of letters to answer. 

“But,” urged his friend, “you can employ an 
amanuensis.” 

“T’ve never done such a thing,” Lord Strathcona 
declared emphatically, “It would give great 
offense, I assure you. I have always written my 
letters myself, and I must do so now.” 

But after considerable argument he consented 
to try the experiment. : 

“At least I must sign the letters,” was his 
stipulation. “Put the pen between my fingers, 
and, although it will perhaps be a little difficult and 
painful, I must certainly sign the letters myself.” 

So the letters were dictated, and when the sheets 





were brought to him the invalid begged to be left 
alone to consider them and affix his signature. A 
pen was fastened between two of his disengaged 
fingers and a bottle of.ink placed on the table. 

When, a couple of hours later, the secretary en- 
tered to dispatch the correspondence, he found 
that to every letter Lord Strathcona had added a 
postscript, scrawled slowly and painfully, explain- 
ing how and why the writer had been forced to 
depart from his lifelong practice of writing his 
own letters and apologizing for doing so. 

“And in every case,” concludes the narrator of 
the anecdote, “the postscript was longer than the 
body of the letter!” 
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THE SPEECH OF THE WARRIOR. 
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Aircraft Expert (whose fancy dictates sausages and 
mashed potato)—Now then, Charlie, come on, pop 
about! Two Zepps and a cloud! 

—Fred Buchanan in the Tatler. 
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IN A BAGDAD HAREM. 


. ay t ERE Adam and Eve Lived” is the title of 
an interesting article about Mesopotamia 
in the National Geographic Magazine, 

written by Frederick and Margaret Simpich. While 

in Bagdad Mrs. Simpich visited the harem of a 

dignified old pasha, and was introduced to his 

numerous wives. She says: 

As we walked toward the doorway of the walled, 
windowless structure, I imagined that I should 
see languorous Eastern beauties in baggy bloom- 
ers and gilt slippers. I dreamed of marble baths 
wherein olive-skinned beauties lolled. I thought 
of precious perfumes and beveled mirrors, of 
priceless jewels and of bronzed eunuchs waving 
peacock fans, while servant maids gently brushed 
the soft tresses of the harem favorites; but these 
dreams did not last long. ... 

There was a great square court, surrounded on 
three sides by the small rooms occupied by the 
pasha’s wives and womenfolk. On the tiled floor 
there was a variegated lot of cheap Oriental rugs. 
A few red plush-covered chairs completed the 
meagre furnishings. My host called aloud, and 
women began to pour out of the tiny rooms. There 
were fourteen, of various size, shape, hue and 
dress. I looked at their faces and their clothes, 
and I knew suddenly that all my life I had been 
deceived. The women before me were not beau- 
tiful; most of them were absolutely commonplace ; 
some were stupid-looking. A few wore. bright- 
colored scarfs about their necks, with jewelry on 
their ankles and wrists. The popular article of 
dress, however, was a sort of baggy, “Mother 
Hubbard” garment, worn over yellow trousers. 
Gilt or beaded slippers adorned the feet of the 
young women; the older ones were barefooted. 

Hardly had the old pasha withdrawn when the 
women were about me. And such chattering, 
giggling, exclaiming, pulling and pushing as fol- 
lowed! It was a great day—a day long to be 
remembered in that harem. As far as I could 
learn, I was the first woman from the Western 
world who had ever visited them; I was the first 
white woman some of them had ever seen. 

They felt of my hands and face, got down on 
their knees to admire my high-heeled shoes, 
stroked the skirt of my tailored suit, and behaved 
like children with a new toy. My hatpins were a 
source of great wonder, and my tight-fitting suit 
brought forth many a fervent ‘‘All-a-a-h!” They 
asked me how many children I had; if there were 
many women in “Amerique,”’ and how many wives 
my husband had, and wanted to know how I had 
managed to get out of the harem alone. 

When I told them I was a Christian, and that 
my countrymen have only one wife apiece, and 
that she may come and go as she likes, they were 
voluble in their pity; for these women do not wish 
to leave the harem. 

eS & 


MR. PEASLEE LEARNS HOW TO 
CURE A BALKY HORSE. 


INGERING his chin thoughtfully, Mr. Caleb 
F Peaslee watched a man who was driving a 

rangy, high stepping sorrel horse toward him. 
As the man came nearer, Mr. Peaslee approached 
the road and held up his hand. 

“Wait a minute, Waldron,” he commanded. “I 
want to look at that hoss.” 

Mr. Waldron halted obediently, and Caleb went 
over the horse carefully with eye and hand. 

“Ain’t that the hoss,” inquired Mr. Peaslee, 
straightening himself with an effort, “that Newt 
Budslow used to own?” 

Mr. Waldron nodded. 

“The balky one?” persisted Mr. Peaslee. 

“He used to balk—once in a while,” admitted 
Waldron cautiously. 

“Used to!’ snorted Mr. Peaslee. “Newt Buds- 
low didn’t dare to put that hoss ata hill for anything 
—not if he wanted to get home the same day! I 
s’pose I’d bought that hoss once, if it hadn’t been 
for that. I wanted him dretful bad, but I wouldn’t 
give a cent for a hoss that’ll balk.” 

Mr. Waldron grinned. “He goes up hills all 
right for me,” he said. 

Mr. Peaslee looked up alertly. “You might’s 
well go right ahead and tell me what you done to 
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break him of it,” he said firmly. “I ain’t goin’ to 
let you budge a step fr’m here till I know!” 

Mr. Waldron crossed his legs comfortably and 
looked at Caleb quizzically. 

“As a matter of fact,” he began slowly, “I didn’t 
do anything to him to break him of balkin’. It 
was my young nephew, that sprout of Susan’s. 

“I got this hoss about the fust of July,” Mr. 
Waldron went on, “and it so happened that I 
didn’t hitch him into anything till the mornin’ of 
the Fourth. That mornin’ my wife wanted some 
things down to the store; so I thought I’d hitch up 
my new hoss and see what kind of a trade I’d got. 

“My nephew wanted to go, so he clim into the 
wagon and we started off. There’s quite a stretch 
of level goin’ from my place toward Drew’s store, 
and I put the hoss right along. I was beginnin’ 
to think mebbe I’d really bettered myself in a 
hoss trade for once, when we got to Burnham Hill. 
And there he balked solid as a granite boulder, 

“T s’pose I was ’bout as mad a man as you could 
find in Penobscot County. 

“TI tried every namable thing I’d ever heard of 
to start a hoss, but it never jarred him. And then 
I clim back into the wagon and tried to tucker 
him out. 1 guess I waited an hour, and he was 
jest as solid and sot as he was at the beginnin’. 

“My nephew got out once or twice and walked 
round a little and then got back into the wagon. 
Fin’ly he begun to fidget round in his pockets, and 
he fetched out a lot of firecrackers, and ’mongst 
’em was three-four of these big ones, five or six 
inches long, you know. 

“I d’know what p’ssessed him, but the fust 
thing I knew he’d lit one of them big crackers and 
he’d reached out over the dasher and dropped it 
right between the hoss’s hind feet! 

“T had jest time to grab the reins tight and get 
my feet braced before that thing went off with a 
noise like a small cannon! 

“TI don’t want to stretch it any, Peaslee,” Mr. 
Waldron said impressively, “but I honestly b’lieve 
the fust jump that hoss made he took wagon and 
all fifteen feet. And he kep’ on makin’ ’em! I 
don’t b’lieve any hoss ever hauled a wagon up 
Burnham Hill anywhere near as quick as we went 
up that day. I was mighty glad it was a long hill 
—I’d never got him stilled if it hadn’t been! And 
he’s all right now—or if he ever hesitates I know 
what to do. Want to see him?” 

Mr. Peaslee nodded and Waldron gathered up 
the reins. He made a queer noise, something like 
the sputtering of a firecracker fuse, and the horse 
started with a jump that almost threw his owner’s 
hat off. Mr. Waldron looked back over his shoul- 
der gleefully. 

“Best hoss I ever owned, three hundred and 
sixty-four days in the year,” he shouted back, 
“but I wouldn’t hitch him up on the Fourth if 
you’d give me your farm for doin’ it!” 


* & 


BUCK’S NERVES OF STEEL. 


HEY were telling stories of bravery—each 

man in the party had known of some act of 

daring boldness or deed of dauntless courage, 
and described it. But the tale that capped the 
climax was told by a veteran of the Civil War. 

“The bravest thing I ever saw a man do was in 
Georgia on December 1, 1864. Sherman was hurry- 
ing us along toward the sea. My division was on 
the south of the famous sixty-mile ‘swath’ cut by 
the army. I was pretty frisky then, and I made 
friends with Buck, one of the finest fellows I ever 
knew and a splendid fiddler. With him I engaged 
in many dare-devil acts. Our position at the ex- 
treme edge of the vast army gave us opportunity. 

“One November day Buck and I found a fat pig 
hidden in a brush heap. We dug himout. As we 
started off a bullet sped out from the brush. Buck 
fired back and got the sniper who was in hiding; 
but he was himself badly shot in the leg. 

“All the way back, white and in agony as he 
was, he begged me not totellanyone. He insisted 
that it was only a trifle that needed no attention. 
Next day he could hardly get about. On the third 
day his suffering could not be hidden, although he 
uttered no complaint. The surgeon found his leg 
terribly poisoned. So serious was his condition 
that there was no hope of life unless the leg was 
amputated at once. 

***All right,’ he said, with a stern look of resolu- 
tion on his face. ‘Lift me so that I can sit up. 
Give me my fiddle. Now, doctor, come ahead 
with your saw.’ 

“There he sat playing: 

So we made a thoroughfare for Freedom and her train, 

Sixty miles in latitude, three hundred to the main, 
all the time his leg was being sawed off just above 
theknee. Andhenever paused! He never played 
a false note! Took some courage, eh?” 


* & 


THE SAILOR AT GALLIPOLI. 


R. Norman Wilkinson tells this story in his 
book, ‘*The Dardanelles”: 

Ihad the story from a naval officer whose 
duties lay on shore. He was outside his dugout 
one afternoon when two men in strange raiment 
passed. Their gait and the fact that both wore 
navy flannels told him at once that they were blue- 
jackets. Anxious to know what they were doing 
there, he stopped and questioned them. 

“Where are you going?” 

“Motor-lighter K—, sir.’ 

“Do you belong there?” 

¥en, air.” 

“Then what are you doing here?” 

“Well, sir,” hesitating, “we’ve. just been up to 
the trenches.” 

“Were you sent there with orders?” 

“Er—no, sir.” 

“How long have you been up there?” 

“’Ow long, sir?” Then to his companion, 
“When was it we went up, Bill?” Then to captain, 
“T should say about four days, sir.” 

Finally the captain ordered them under arrest 
down to a picket boat in which he was about to 
visit the flagship. On the way out the captain 
heard the two adventurers discussing their deten- 
tion with some bitterness, always ending with the 
same refrain, “Fine thing, this—under arrest. And 
they treat you like a gentleman in the trenches— 
treat you like a gentleman, I say.” 

It is difficult to imagine the point of view of men 
running away to get into the trenches and leaving 
them with regret. 

* 


THE HIGHLAND MAN’S PARADISE. 


- HE varra best music I effer heard whateffer 
was doon at Jamie MacLoughlan’s,” said 
a Highland man, according to Everybody’s. 
“There wass fifteen of us pipers in the wee back 
parlor, all playin’ different chunes. I thocht I 
was floatin’ in Heevin.” 
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A SUMMER MORNING. 


By Virginia Bowdoin. 


Breakfast time for chickens, 
And for pigeons, too, 

Out beyond the garden trees, 

Where a sunny little breeze 
Wipes away the dew. 


Who will feed the chickens, 

And the pigeons, too? 
Little Polly says, “1 will!” 
“So will 1!” cries Master Phil; 

And that makes two. 

Happy are the chickens, 
And the pigeons, too; 

So the chickens eat away, 

And the children laugh and play, 

And the pigeons coo. 
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ORAWN BY CORNELIA MORRISON 


SENOR BILLIKEN. 
By Louise E. Dew. 


E was just an ordinary little Mexican 
red squirrel that an old man was trying 
to sell to passers-by on the plaza. There 

were others of the family curled up like little 
fur balls in the bottom of the gunny sack, but 
the one that took Betty’s heart lay cuddled up 
under the old Mexican’s chin, and was wide- 
awake. 

When the peddler saw that Betty was inter- 
ested, he set down the sackful of sleeping 
squirrels and began to show off his favorite. 
Such a lot of amusing tricks as the little fellow 
did! Even Betty’s father was amused at the 
performance. 

‘*Please buy him for me, father !’’ said Betty 
coaxingly ; and so the little squirrel became 
hers. 

They thought of many names for him, but 
the one that pleased Betty the most was ‘‘Sefior 
Billiken,’’ and so they called him that. 

It was vacation time, and wherever Betty 
went Sefior Billiken went also. If he felt 
sleepy, he clambered down from her shoulder 
into her apron pocket and took a nap. 

When he was in a playful mood he would 
tug at Betty’s hair ribbons until she was will- 
ing to frolic with him. He enjoyed nothing 
better than to take hold of her fingers, very 
gently, and cling to them while she swung him 
round in the air—a regular squirrel merry-go- 
round. 

At first he slept in Betty’s room in a little 
wooden box half filled with excelsior. Every 
night Betty made up his bed with a flannel 
pad, so that it should be good and soft. But 
Sefior Billiken was never satisfied to go to 
sleep until the lights were out. Then he 
would scoop out a little hollow place in the 
excelsior, by going round and round, until 
the hole looked as if it had been moulded. 
After that he would take some nuts to bed 
with him and go to sleep. 

Sometimes after he was still Betty would 
creep out of bed to look at him. Nearly always 
she found him lying flat on his back with a 
pecan in his two front paws, just as he had 
been nibbling it when he fell asleep. 

But Sefior Billiken was not so thoughtful 
of Betty’s comfort. Long before she was 
ready to get up in the morning he would try to 
awaken her. Up and down and over the bed 
he would scamper, then round and round, 
trying to catch his tail. Or he would come 
quite close to her face and lick her with his 
little rough tongue. 

Betty’s mother objected to the early morning 
play, and so father made a little rustic squirrel 
house and set it in the fig tree under Betty’s 
window. 

Betty always kept the little house well sup- 
plied with pecans and corn bread—that is, 
after she found out that Sefior Billiken liked 
corn bread. Mother had given her a piece for 
luncheon one day, but before she had had time 
totake even the tiniest bite, Sefior Billiken made 
one leap through the air, seized the corn bread 
in his paws and began to gobble it greedily. 

‘*You impolite little squirrel !’’ said Betty, 
taken wholly by surprise. But she could not 
help laughing at the way he enjoyed his stolen 
luncheon. After that mother always baked 
a small extra tin of corn bread for Sefior Billi- 
ken. He soon learned when baking day 
arrived, and never failed to be on hand for 
his own loaf. Betty said that he ate more 
than she did. 

One day, when they were playing under the 





fig tree, Betty took her pet over to a huge 
pecan tree and told him to take arun. At 
first he did not know what to make of it. He 
sniffed the wood, then chattered loudly and 
ran to the topmost bough. By and by he ran 
down and began to chatter at Betty. It seemed 
as if he had wanted to tell her all about his 
experience in the tree top. After that he spent 
more time in the pecan tree than in his cottage. 

When Christmas came Betty made a party 
for Sefior Billiken. Mother baked a big loaf 
of corn bread—a round one—and frosted it. 
Round it they placed a row of walnuts. Then 
they decorated the rustic cottage with tiny 
stockings and a paper ball filled with nuts. 
And you should have seen Sefior Billiken 
feast! They could not tempt him with corn 
bread while the nuts lasted. 

He is still happy in the same pecan tree, 
but he is a full-grown squirrel now; and be- 
sides a Sefiora Billiken, there is a cottage full 
of little squirrels, the pride of Betty’s heart. 


THE BLUEBIRDS AND 
THE BOY NEXT DOOR. 
By Eleanor Fairchild Canfield. 


ve E are almost there, my dear!’’ twit- | 
tered Mr. Bluebird one glorious | 
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clothespin in the doorway to keep the spar- 


rows out, and now the bluebirds can’t get in. 
I’m afraid they will go somewhere else before 
she gets back. ’’ 

The boy’s mother came to the door and looked 


over at the bluebird house. 


‘*T think Mrs. Morris would be glad if you 


spring morning. They were winging | would take the clothespin out, so her birds can 


their way back from the warm Southland, for | get into their home,’’ she said. 
| back earlier than she expected them, and Mrs. 


the spring had come. 

‘*?’m so glad!’’ chattered his little wife. 
**And I do hope the sparrows haven’t got into 
our house. Do you remember what a time 
we had getting them out last year?’’ 

‘*T certainly do,’’ answered Mr. Bluebird. 


them away. Saucy things!’’ 





‘“*They are 


Morris will not be here for a week yet. Get 
the stepladder, sonny.’’ 

Mrs. and Mr. Bluebird, watching anxiously 
from the near-by elm tree, saw the boy come 


| out with a stepladder, climb over the fence and 
‘*It took almost two days’ fighting, and then | 
the lady in the big house had to help drive | 
| bird house stood, climb the ladder and take 


drag the ladder over after him. Then they 
saw him carry it over to the pole on which the 


‘*T wonder if that awful boy still lives next | out the clothespin. After that he went back 


door? How he used to frighten me!’’ Mrs. 
Bluebird twittered after a while. 

Mr. Bluebird said- nothing. The boy next 
door had frightened him, too, but he did not 
like to say so before his timid little wife. 

‘The next morning they caught sight of the 


little town where they had lived before, and | 


in a little while they had fluttered down into 
the yard of their home. But there a great 
disappointment awaited them. 

**Oh, what shall we do?’’ cried Mrs. Blue- 
bird. ‘‘I’m afraid we’ll have to find a new 
nest, and I am so tired!’’ 

**T can’t understand it,’’ said Mr. Bluebird, 
as he hopped about the little bluebird house. 
The sparrows had not come to live in their 
house. Something worse had happened. Right 
in the doorway, and stuck very firmly, was a 
clothespin. They could not get into the house. 

To make matters worse, a group of saucy 
sparrows hopped about and jeered and laughed 
at them. 

‘*T wonder where the lady in the big house 
is?’? said Mrs. Bluebird sadly. ‘‘She was 
always glad to see us. O dear, there’s that 
awful boy! Let’s go right away from here 
and get a nest somewhere else.’’ 

Just then the boy, who had been peeping 
over the fence, gave aloud whoop. Mr. Blue- 
bird forgot even to appear brave, and together 
he and his little wife flew to a near-by tree. 
They saw the boy run into the house next 
door, but they could. not understand what he 
said. I will tell you. 

‘*Mother! Mother!’ hecalled. ‘‘The blue- 
birds have come back to their house next door, 
and Mrs. Morris is away, and she left a large 








DRAWN BY MARY TRUE AYER 


CIRCUS TIME. 


By Almina Blossom. 


Oh, we haven’t any tent, 
And we haven’t any ring, 
But we think a circus show 

Will be the very thing. 


It will be the very thing 

For all the girls and boys; 
And for an audience 

We’ll have the dolls and toys. 


We’ll have the dolls and toys 
Come here from all the town 
To watch the acrobats 
And giggle at the clown. 


They'll giggle at the clown; 

And when the show is through, 
Then we'll begin again, 

And they will think it’s new. 





to his own yard. 

‘*T think if we hurry we can get there before 
the sparrows, ’’ twittered Mr. Bluebird sharply. 
‘*Hurry, my dear.’’ 

They fluttered over to their little house. 

**How good it is to be back again !’’ chattered 
Mrs. Bluebird. ‘‘And what a kind boy! He 
can’t be so bad, after all.’’ 

‘*No, you will not need to be afraid of him 
any more,’’ said Mr. Bluebird; and he was 
glad that he should not have to be afraid of 


him, either. 
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PUZZLES. 


1. CONUNDRUMS. 
What two letters are parts of the same verb? 
What is the safest pit for a Christian to fall into? 


What country can be —— to Palestine by 
the insertion of a single letter 


How can the letter “‘r” become a great reformer? 


What is the difference between a Turkish judge 
and a state of disintegration? 


When a lad is in the water what letter would be 
of most use to him? 


When does a fowl resemble a football instructor 
in the far East? 


What letter is made and marred at the same time? 


* 


2. WAR-TIME ENIGMAS. 
1. 

My 45 1, which may be either a dog or a cat, 
goes through my 6 273 many times a day; my 
whole sinks ships. : 

Il. 

My 741 isa seppost that is 3265 all the 

time; my whole is high in rank. 


6 
3. STAR. 


From 1 to 2 is fast; 1 to 3, a 
race in fairyland; 1 to 4, a blot; 
1 to5, to hold fast; 1 to 6, a guid- 
ing principle; 2 to 3 to 4 to 5 to 
6, an animal of Australia. 
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4. RIDDLES. 
I. 
Only one foot have I, 
And such a walker, too! 
I never wear a stocking, 
I never wear a shoe. 
One hand is always on my head; 
Though slim and straight and strong, 
I hardly ever go abroad 
Unless a man’s along. 
Il. 
I’m full of hopes and plans and schemes, 
And brimming to the edge with dreams; 
Yet, always coming, still I stay 
Strangely, forever on the way. 


5. WORD SQUARES. 


I: 
In ‘‘closely confined”? and “always” you’ll find 
The two words that come first in our square; 
Then an emperor old, who was bad, I am told, 
And a horse’s gait, known everywhere. 
Il. 
A fish from the sea is my first, you’ll agree, 
And my second a beast in the wood. 
My third you will find joined to “crafts” in your 


min 
And my jast aye in schoolrooms has stood. 
Il. 
My first word may mean anxiety keen, 
h ; second the breadth of the land. 
My third is a spot that a brave man seeks not 
hen his last hear the bugle’s command. 


6. CHARADES. 
I. 
i Pa we wear by night and 


day; 
y second in the hills we see; 
a whole alone must walk his way, 
‘or good men turn from such as he. 
II. 


* first’s a precious stone; 
My next a well-known tree; 
Or call my first a fruit 
My next a thong will be. 
Whichever way you choose 
This puzzle to divide, 
You still will find my whole 
A powder will abide. 
IIT. 
My first behind the scenes is found ; 
My next a es flying o’er the ground; 
My third I’ve told to you before; 
My whole doth cross the ocean o’er. 
Iv. 

My first every Frenchman prizes; my second is 
2 city in the Holy Land; my whole is a country in 
Africa. 

7. ADDITIONS. 
I. 

Add one fifth of money, one fourth of dime, one 
sixth of nickel, one third of buy, one eighth of 
farthing, one seventh of quarter, and you will have 
a space of time. 

II. 

Add one fourth of desk, one third of rug, one 
cighth of cupboard, one sixth of window, one 
fifth of chair, one fifth of doily, and you will have 
a tunnel. 

TIT. 


Add one fifth of pansy, one ninth of buttercup, 
one sixth of clover, one eighth of marigold, one 
fifth of daisy, one fourth of bulb, one fourth of 
moss, and you will have a prize. 
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Do you know 
how to make a 
boomerang? 


This secret of the Australian 
Bushmen is given in the Good- 


rich “Boys’ Guide Book,” 
which every live, wide-awake 
boy wants. Learnhow to build 
camping tents, to know poison 
ivy, to tell poisonous snakes, 
etc. It’s all in this book which 
is free with every 


Goodrich 


“GIANT” 


Bicycle Tire 


“Giant’’ is the strongest Bicycle Tire 
ever made, and comes with the same 
wonderful Black ‘‘Barefoot’’ Rubber we 
put in our big Goodrich Auto Tires. 











You also get with every 
“Giant” a Pennant,made of 
rich maroon or blue felt, with 
sparkling Silver Frosted Letters 











If your local tire man does not sell Goodrich, 
write a postal card to us and we will tell you 
right where to go to get your Guide Book, 
Pennant and “Giant” Tire. 


Address 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Advertising Department 
AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires 
**Best in the Long Run’’ 
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Adds a Healthful 
Zest to any Meal 


Most everyone likes a hot 
table drink, but it must have 
a snappy taste and at the 
same time be healthful. 
Probably no beverage an- 
swers every requirement so 
completely as does 


POSTUM 


This famous pure food- 
drink, made of roasted wheat 
and a bit of wholesome 
molasses, affords a rich Java- 
like flavor, yet contains no 
harmful element. 


The original Postum Cereal 
must be boiled; Instant Postum 
is made in the cup “quick as 
‘a wink,” by adding hot water, 
and stirring. 


Both forms of Postum have 
a delightful aroma and flavor, 
are healthful, and good for 


children and grown-ups. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 























A VISIT TO oda BRITISH FLEET. 


AS that really it—that spread of grayish 
blue-green dots set on a huge grayish blue- 
green platter? writes Mr. Frederick Palmer 


|in “My Year of the Great War.” One could not 
| see where ships began and where water and sky 
i| | that held them suspended left off. At first glance 
| it seemed to be composed of baffling phantoms, 
| absorbing the tone of its background. And was 
| this all of the greatest naval force ever gathered 


under a single command, these two or three lines 
of ships? But as the destroyers drew nearer the 
question changed. How many more? Was there 
no end to grayish blue-green monsters, in order as 
precise as the trees of a California orchard, appear- 
ing out of the grayish blue-green background? 

The contrast of sea and land warfare appealed 
the more vividly to one fresh from the front in 
France. What infinite labor for an army to get 
one big gun into position! How heralded the snail- 
like travels of the big German howitzer! Here 
was ship after ship whose guns seemed innumer- 
able. One found it hard to realize the resisting 
power of their armor, painted to look as liquid as 
the sea, and the stability of their construction, 
which was able to bear the strain of firing the 
great shells that traveled ten miles to their target. 

“Was it like what you thought it would be after 
all your training for a naval action?” I asked an 
officer who had been in the fight off Helgoland. 

“Yes, quite. It was battle practice—with the 
other fellow shooting at you!” 

The fire-control officers, who were aloft, all 
agreed about one unexpected sensation that had 
not occurred to any expert scientifically predicting 
what action would be like. 

‘When the shells burst against the armor,” said 
one of these officers, “the fragments were visible 
as they flew about. We had a desire to reach out 
and catch them. Singular, wasn’t it?” 

At eight or nine thousand yards the modern bat- 
tleship can tear a target to pieces. But eighteen 
thousand—was accuracy possible at that distance? 

“Did one in five German shells hit at that range ?”’ 
I asked. 

“No!” 

Orinten? No! In twenty? Still no, although 
less decisively. At eighteen thousand yards all 
the factors that send a thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred or two thousand pounds of steel that distance 
cannot be so gauged that each shot will strike in 
exactly the same line when ten issue from the gun 
muzzles in a broadside. But if one out of twenty 
shots is on at eighteen thousand yards, it may 
mean a turret out of action. Again, four or five 
might hit, or none. So it is not safe to wait until 
you get nearer, for your enemy may get you with 
a chance shot at long range. 

“The noise of it to you aloft, spotting the shots?” 
I suggested. 

“Yes. Besides the crashing of our own guns, we 
had the screams of the shells that went over and 
the cataracts of water from those that fell short. 
But that was what we expected.” 

Where were the scars from wounds? I looked 
for them on both the Lion and the Tiger. That 
armor patch on the sloping top of a turret might 
have escaped attention if it had not been pointed 
out, A shell struck there and a fair blow, too. That 
shell did not go through bodily, only a fragment 
that killed one man and wounded another. The 
turret would still rotate; the other gun remained 
in action. 

Up and down the all but perpendicular steel 
ladders with their narrow steps and through the 
winding passages below decks in those cities of 
steel I followed my guide, receiving so much 
information and so many impressions that*I am 
still a little confused as to details. 

A beautiful hit, indeed, was that into a small, 
hooded aperture, where an observer looked out 
from a turret. He was killed, and another man 
took his place. Fresh armor and no sign of where 
the shot had struck. Then we went below, into a 
compartment between the side of the ship and the 
armored barbette that protects the delicate ma- 
chinery for feeding shells and powder from the 
magazine deep below the water to the guns. 

“H. was killed here. Impact of the shell passing 
through the outer plates burst it inside; and of 
course the fragments struck harmlessly against 
the barbette.” 

“Bang in the dugout!” I exclaimed. 

“Precisely! No harm done next door.” 

Then up more ladders out of the electric light 
into one of the brain centres of the ship, where 
the action is directed. Through slits in that mas- 
sive shelter of the hardest steel you had a narrow 
view. Underneath the slits was a literal panoply 
of the brass fittings of speaking tubes and levers 
and push buttons. 

“We got one in here, too, It was a good one!” 
said the host. 

“Junk, of course,” was how he expressed the 
result. Here, too, a man stepped forward to take 
the place of the man who was killed. With the 
whole telephone blown off the wall, as it were, 
how did he communicate? 

“There!” The host pointed toward an oy 


Complete Your Camping Joys 


ET the tires that are certain to carry you there 


and 


back. Give your wheel the tires built 


the “man’s size” way by specialists in auto tire building. 





Firestone 


Bicycle Tires 


give that sturdy hold which makes Firestone Non-Skid 
‘Tread stand for safety—whether on heavy touring car 





Firestone 


Motorcycle 
Tires 
Red and Black 


More rubber— 
more fabric than 
other makes. 


Standard Equip- 
ment on leading 
motorcycles at 
no extra cost to 
you. 








or bicycle. Thirty per cent 
more angles against skid, 
and rubber just right for 
long wear and easy riding. 


You can have Firestone Bicycle 
Tires in two color combinations, 
Red and Black or Blue and White. 
Both give confidence and com- 
fort—and Most Miles per Dollar. 

bag and catalog of 


FREE » 2" 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


“America’s Largest Exclusive 
Tire and Rim Makers 


AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Fine rubberized tube 
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Schools, Colleges 
and Camps 


HE Publishers of The Youth’s 

Companion will be pleased to send 
to anyone requesting it a catalogue 
of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Scientific, 
Art, Music or Normal School, Col- 
lege or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for 
boys or girls, and if you have any 
preference as to its location. Address 


pg eo ene ig nl 
' The Youth’s Companion, Boston, ~ 
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address the e Academy, Box 150-C, 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wisconsin| 
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A Bon. wen ¢ FOR Pg TEN BOYS. Every Bey, Sastins 
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at his feet. If that failed, there was still another 
way. In the final alternative, each turret could 
go on firing by itself. So the Germans must have 
done on the Bliicher and on the Gneisenau and 
the Scharnhorst in their last ghastly manenane of 
bloody chaos. 

& & 


THE STRENGTH OF A FLOWER. 


ROCK split asunder by a growing tree that 

has found lodgment in what was at first only 

a@ small crack is a familiar sight to most 

people. The force that a tree exerts in accom- 

plishing this feat is tremendous, but relatively it 

is not equal to that exerted by the flower that Mr. 

John Burroughs describes in a recent book, “The 
Breath of Life’’: 

One of the most remarkable exhibitions of plant 
force I ever saw was in a Western city, where I 
observed a wild sunflower forcing its way up 
through the asphalt pavement; the folded and 
compressed leaves of the plant, like a man’s fist, 
had pushed against the hard but flexible concrete 
until it bulged up and split, and let the irrepressible 
plant through. The force exerted must have been 
many pounds. I think it doubtful if the strongest 
man could have pushed his fist through such a 
resisting medium. 

Life activities are a kind of explosion, and the 
slow continued explosions of this growing plant 
rent the pavement as surely as powder would have 
done. It is doubtful if any cultivated plant could 
have overcome such odds. It required the force 
of the untamed hairy plant of the plains to accom- 
plish the feat. 





ne peg admitted to leadin; 

* Estate acres. 9 fine build- 
norough an sanitation. Healthful country life. Beau- 

rts. Separate for Younger 
r ill coened past address 


and J. H. McKENZIE, L.H.D., Rector, 
Box 232, HOWE, INDIANA. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosp ere, by ae h and efficient oe Ld every de- 
partment o! ture, a lo: a and 
spirit. Liberal endowment permits loa 
per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 


For catalogue and information address, 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


The HUDSON SCHOOL 


Three Courses: Classical, Technical, Commercial 
Prepares for College or Professional School. A teacher 
for every eight pupils. For boys over 15. Address 

The Headmaster, Box J, Grand Circus Park, Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit Technical Institute 


Practical One Year Course in Electrical, Mechanical or 
Chemical Engineering courses. Well om lipped laboratories. 
Instructors specialists in their line. ite for descriptive 
bulletin of the course in which you are interested. Address 
The Director, 46 Witherell Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Practical Electrical Education 


Our Practical Course in - sesgeonow engineering 

—- u position at $1500 up grad- 

uation. Electrical field holds brilliant pros- @ * 

pects for those properly equi Best § 

equipped, most thorough an successful 

Electrical School in America. Twelfth 

year. Practical home study course forthose 

unable to come now. Finish at school, if 

desired. Receive credit for homestudyand 

tuition. Send quick for free, illustrated catalog. 

SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING OF aes, 
271 Stroh Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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COMPANION 
“Name-On’ Knives 


HE blades are made of the famous 

‘*Car-Van-Steel,’’ the finest qual- 
ity that money, skill and scientific 
methods can produce. 








Another distinguishing feature of 
these Knives is that your name and 
address will be placed under a trans- 
parent handle— permanent evidence 
of ownership. The two styles offered 
are as follows: 

LD ” 
No. 2106, Somneniee Py My 
blades, is given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new solicited yearly subscrip- 


tion; or sold for $1.00. Delivered free any- 
where in the United been es. 


ion “‘Name-On” Knif: 
No. 2107, < This Kn} mae 4 laches hae: ree 


blades, is given to ) Companion subscribers only 
for one new solicited yearly subscription and 
25 cents extra; or sold for $1.25. Delivered 
free anywhere in the United States. 


When ordering, both write and print the 
name and address to be inserted. Allow 
several days’ delay in filling order. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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} [NATURE @ SCIENCE 


HE MYSTERY OF MERCURY.—The planet 
Mercury is the smallest of the major planets, 
and the nearest to the sun, which it circles in a 
little less than three months. it reaches its great- 
est distance from the sun at periods about sixty 





aa 
days apart. During the year Mercury is morning aa e ss 
star three times and evening star three times. +8 as 
Owing to its nearness to the sun it is never visible ve r a a 1 oO n . 
for more than a period of xyes bowl hours after as ap 
sunset or the same length of time before sunrise. as . 
The eccentricity of its orbit is greater than that of ° 7 : 
any other major planet; its greatest and its least “3 In the Metropolitan Race at Sheepshead Bay with a Used = 
distance from the sun differ by nearly ote “ee aT) j ; an 
lion miles. According to Mr. A, W. McCurdy 0 ’ 
the Royal Astronomical Society of Canada, the = u S oO n u e r = 1 x : ~ 
most remarkable characteristic in the motion of se ” 
Mercury is that when it is nearest to the sun it s 
travels faster than it should if it moved only by The Only Car That Kept Going as 
the attraction of the known bodies of the solar ae 
system. Astronomers have long sought an expla- ao 
nation of the eee —- og _— Here’s another example of the wondrous endur- not hope to compete. with big powerful motors ee 
sa crary ant the sun Vl tay ance of the Hudson Super-Six bul forcing oly 2 
though numerous are too small to be seen. The That is what we are proving in this pat- But the race covered 150 miles, and every 4 
movements of Mercury indicate an influence that ented motor. Our speed tests are all relia- other car had to stop. Not a car on the aa 
might be ora ype na yore ge — bility tests. track, save the Super-Six, could cover that a's 
planet revolving within its orbit. such a plane F r distance at top speed without some repairs or 
really exists, se Kgaraee ae a time hay it The miles per hour don’t matter. adieatihoati: P Sp pai = 
will appear as a dark spot moving across the face : en 
of the sun, Another way to detect the presence of 17 Race Cars Meet So — oe — all but = of the — a's 
new planets in the vicinity of the sun is to take e world’s finest racing models—simply - 
observations during a total eclipse. If there are Bs Sees a A prasions eh _ cause of endurance. Its speed was 91 miles os 
no clouds at such a time, the stars become visible Ts © wor peti : per hour. as 
as the sun disappears. During the total eclipse of It was the year’s great event—the Metropolitan as 
the sun in 1878, one observer saw an object that he Race. Europe sent her best productions for it. 1 81 9 Miles in 24 Hours - 
thought might be the long-sought planet; but no America met them with the best she builds. a 


other astronomer has been able to confirm the 
discovery, and many now believe that the hidden 
source of the unusual movement of Mercury must 
be looked for elsewhere than in the orbit of the 
planet. ei 

ORM-LIKE AMPHIBIANS.—Until recently 

the London Zoélogical Gardens had exhibited 
representatives of every order of terrestrial ver- 
tebrates éxcept one, the order Apoda of the class 
Amphibia or Batrachia. That class contains 
as orders the Anura, or frogs and toads; the Uro- 
dela, or newtg and salamanders, and the Apoda, 
commonly known ag ¢xcilians. The Zoélogical 
Gardeng§ have now received three specimens of 
the curious creatures, 
one of which is shown 
in the illustration that 
we reproduce from 
the Field. From the 
picture no one would 
suppose that the ani- 
mals are closely relat. 
ed to frogs and sala- 
manders. They look 
like huge earthworms, 
for they have no trace 
of limbs. There are at 
least thirty species of 
excilians, which are 
found in many tropical 
parts of Asia, Africa, 
Central and South America, where they live in 
mud or under stones and fallen logs. Their food is 
earthworms and larvz. Some of the species reach 





RINGED CAECILIAN. 
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It was not a stock-car rivalry. These were 
racing models, built for speed alone, regard- 
less of road service. 


Ira Vail wanted to drive in that race, but all the 
racing cars were taken. 

So he thought of the Hudson Super-Six. In 
speed and endurance it had broken all stock- 
car records. “Could it be possible,” he asked 
himself, “for the Super-Six to ut-match rac- 
ing cars?” 


Bought a Used Car 


That was on Monday. The race was on Sat- 
urday. And no new Super-Six was available. 
So he induced our Brooklyn dealer to sell his 
demonstrating car. 

It was, of course, a stock Hudson Super-Six. 
It had been used in 200 demonstrations. 
Ira Vail got it for $1300. The cars against 
him probably averaged $10,000 apiece. 

He cut out 22 inches of frame to bring it to 
racing length. He put racing gears in the 


‘axle and mounted a racing body. That was. 


all. The motor was identical with all Hudson 
Super-Sixes. 

With that modified Hudson he won third 
place against all those racing thoroughbreds. 














In our Super-Six—the Hudson’s patented motor— 
we are not after speed records. . 

The records show that the Super-Six outspeeds 
all other stock cars." But our object is to prove 
the motor’s matchless endurance. 

A stock Super-Six chassis was driven 1819 miles 
in 24 hours, at an average speed of 75.8 
miles per hour. That is the distance from 
New York to Denver. It excelled by 52 per 
cent the best previous record for a stock car 
in 24 hours. 

The same car had been previously driven 2000 
miles at an average speed exceeding 80 miles 
per hour. 

At the end of those tests—nearly 4000 miles 
at top speed—the Super-Six motor showed no 
appreciable wear. 


50 Miles in One 


It is estimated by experts that one mile at such 
speed equals 50 miles of ordinary driving. 
If that is so, those 4000 miles meant as 
much in motor wear and strain as 200,000 
miles as you drive. 

Anyway, the Super-Six has shown endurance 
which is seemingly impossible. No other car 
has ever approached it. And a year ago not 
an engineer living believed that such things 
could be done. 


a length of two feet and a diameter of three quar- And his prize was $2000. Keep watch of .these Hudson records. We 
ters of an inch. Many have no scales and only w je j ; 
rudimentary eyes, which are hidden beneath the ae Not a Single Stop shell keep you informed. They are proving 


skin. The ringed cecilian has a skin that is dry 
and smooth, and marked with pale yellow rings in 
striking contrast to the shiny black of the inter- 
vening spaces. The three species now in London 
are said to be the first live czcilians that have 
reached Europe. 


LOSING A GUSHER.—There is an oil well 


near Tampico, Mexico, that is now producing Phaeton, 7-passenger . . $1475 Limousine. . . . + « «+ $2750 
260,000 barrels of oil a day—probably the greatest perry —. << ae onte epee 
—< a ever recorded. hey wen mee drilled ae Touring Sedam ss. ss Town Car Landaulet | . 4 2850 as 
n 1915, but was not completed until the present 
year. One night in February a pocket of gas blew os AR Priece 6.¢. 8. Detret ah Sy Sele Ye 
the water out of the well, and early the next morn- aa 
ing the boring tapped a great reservoir of gas, the 
force of which blew the two-ton drill to such a ve 
height that it landed forty-one yards away from “ 
the well. The drilling cable was thrown up with the “ 
tools, and became so twisted about the head of the 


well that the shut-off valve was wrenched loose. 
The crown of the derrick was carried away, and 
the escaping gas demolished a considerable part 
of the rest of the structure. A few hours later the 
jet of escaping gas changed to oil, which rose to a 
height of six hundred feet. Nearly a million barrels 
of oil escaped from the well before it could be 
closed. The task was finally accomplished by 
placing heavy-tongued and grooved clamps on the 
well casing, connecting a valve to the clamps, 
sliding it over the well by means of a screw, and 
there bolting it securely into place. A piece of gas 
pipe about thirty feet long was then attached to 
the stem of the valve so that the workmen were 
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A stock Super-Six, in a sheer speed test, could 


the Super-Six again and again the greatest car 
- in the world. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
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RE YOU ARE, BOYS! 








able to stand at a safe distance while they closed 
the valve. 


A New Bicycle Horn 


AUTOMOBILE TYPE 


HE LIFE OF THE GUNS.—The life of a gun 

eter rs the = of erosion, which 
sooner or later is certain to impair the accurac i 
of fire. Erosion is caused by the action of the Jatt Lite 
explosive gases at high temperature and pressure. the 
According to the Zron Age, the hot gases cause a Well-known 
thin film of steel to absorb heat. The film expands Automobil 
and becomes set. Upon the release of the pres- | {i — 6 
sure, it contracts, which causes minute cracks that Horn 
grow larger with every discharge. As they in- 
crease in size they form passageways for more 
hot gas, and that tends to enlarge them still fur- 
ther. The inner surface thus becomes roughened, EY 
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Gives 
Startling Warning 
Note at 
Slightest Touch 
of Plunger 























ERY MAN OR BOY who rides a bicycle this season will want one of these new Bicycle 
Horns. It is operated by hand just the same as the automobile horn. The slightest touch 
of the plunger produces a loud, rasping sound, similar to the well-known automobile warn- 
ing note, which commands instant attention and gives ample notice of the rider’s approach. 
The Horn is finely finished with black | and 3x3 inches. It is as carefully made as an automobile horn and every part is 
interch ble. The ill ion shows it attached on the handle bar. The bracket, h , is adjustable, permitting the owner to attach 
the Horn in any position and on any part of the bicycle tubing. Good for motor cycles, too. 


and the bands begin to corrode. Finally, the bore 
becomes so enlarged that it allows the gases to 
escape. The shell does not then acquire its proper 
rotation, and its flight becomes erratic. All guns 
except small ones are now constructed-with linings 
in the tube, which, when the bore is worn out, are 
removed and replaced by new ones. The cost of 
relining a gun is approximately 30 per cent of the 
cost of the gun. There appears to be no limit to 
the number of times that a gun can be relined. The 
small arms used in this country are considered to 
be worn out after 5000 to 7500 rounds have been 
fired. Small naval guns can be fired about 1000 
times before they are regarded as worn out. Large 
pret ean and RE pean naval guns are con- 
ered to have a life, on one lining, of from 0 been 

200 rounds. Low-velocity guns, poh as cuales ! The subscription must be one that hes not eee 
and mortars, have correspondingly longer lives e Bicycle Horn is given only to a present subscriber to pay him for getting a new s ption. 


than high-velocit; é i * 
chine as be on Bag hep twee agen Be = PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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How to Get the New Ask a friend See oo to give you his subscription for The Youth’s Companion 


for one year. d apse y to oh — the poy: | ee money, also 15 cents 
vs extra to pay mailing handling charges on the Horn, and we will send you this 
Bicycle Horn FREE new Bicycle Horn (retail price $1.50) free of charge. 








temperatures, are lower. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We de not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
inail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to:wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass, 








MASTOID TROUBLE. 


HE mastoid process is that mass of bone 
that you can feel immediately behind 
your ear. There are several cavities in 
this bone, and one of them is called the 
mastoid antrum. There is a direct com- 
munication between that cavity and the 
middle ear, and by that way disease in the middle 
ear often spreads to the mastoid region. That 
sometimes happens because an infection of the 
ear has been neglected, so that the discharge ac- 
cumulates and works its way back into the mas- 
toid. In other cases, especially as a cx quence 
of influenza, the mastoid itself may be the start- 
ing point of the trouble. 

Whenever any inflammation of the middle ear 
betrays itself by pain and discharge, begin treat- 
ment at once, in order to prevent mastoiditis. Do 
not think of a discharge from the ear as a small 
matter that will cure itself, and had better not be 
interfered with. Not only is the sense of hearing 
in danger, but mastoid trouble is possible until 
the condition is thoroughly cured. An inflamma- 
tory condition that works back into the cavities of 
the skull and forms an abscess there that can dis- 
charge only through surgical interference is a very 
serious matter. 

All cases of mastoid trouble, fortunately, do not 
form abscesses, but they always may, and there- 
fore the physician should keep a very watchful 
eye upon them. The seriousness of the inflamma- 
tion depends largely upon the sort of germ that 
causes it; only a microscopical examination of the 
discharge from the ear can determine that. 

Besides the discharge from the ear, there are 
several symptoms that help to show that mastoid 
trouble is going on. Among them are tenderness 
on pressure over the mastoid process, swelling 
and redness in the ear, fever and pain. Sometimes 
the signs of ear trouble, including the discharge, 
stop entirely, although the infection has worked its 
way back into the mastoid and is progressing there. 
So great is the danger to the brain and to life itself 
whenever the mastoid is seriously involved that 
most physicians, in case of doubt, advise an opera- 
tion, in order te be on the safe side. In skillful 
hands the operation is not perilous, and it is, of 
course, performed under complete anzsthesia. 
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“THEY.” 


OUNG Mrs. Warren Guilford was enter- 
taining her first caller. The first caller 
was plainly attracted by Mrs. Guilford, 
and was lingering over her teacup far 
beyond the limits of a formal call. It 
was not every day that she had the 

pleasure of giving information to so grateful a 

recipient. Mrs. Guilford asked about the markets. 

“Tt’s such fun to think of marketing in an open 
market,” she said. “I never saw one before. 
Which are the best hucksters, do you know?” 

Upon her caller’s face appeared a look of dismay. 

“Oh, my dear,”’ she exclaimed, “‘you aren’t think- 
ing of going to market yourself!” 

Mrs. Guilford’s blue eyes widened. ‘‘Why, of 
course,” she answered. “Ialwaysdo. Llove to.” | 

“But not here,” her caller protested. ‘No one 
ever does here. I mean no one who is anyone!” 

“But why?” Mrs. Guilford persisted. “You get 
better things, and the walk is good for you, and 
anyway, I like it!’ 

“It just isn’t done, that’s all. I do hope you 
won’t think of it, my dear. There’s so much in 
starting right.” 

After her caller had left, Mrs. Guilford sat a long 
time, her chin propped in her hand, thinking the 
matter out. If there were one single good reason 
for not going! But there was not—not one; only 
a cpnvention. And yet, ‘she did not want to be 
thoughtodd. But would she not be a coward if she 
let what people “thought” keep her fromit? When 
she reached that point the matter was settled. 

The next morning she started out with her 
market basket. She had a delightful time. She 
enjoyed the outside stands with their wild flowers 
aid bits of produce, and she fell into an immediate 
friendship with a delightful old colored auntie. 
Coming home gay and triumphant, she met Mrs. 

















__~ Impromptu dances are a delight 


"~ wherever there is a Victrola 


~ The Victrola is always as ready to play as 
= the young folks are to dance. 
: It is just the kind of music they want—all 
¢, the newest dances. The kind of music every 
* one appreciates—perfect in tone, volume and 
rhythm. The faultless playing of famous bands 
and orchestras whose superb dance music brings 
joy to the heart—and feet. 

And on the Victrola it be- 
comes the delight of countless 
thousands. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety 
from $10 to $400. Any Victor dealer will gladly 
demonstrate them and play the latest dance music 
or any other music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berliner G ph Co., M 1, Canadian Distributors 
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Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satis- 
factorily played only with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus 
on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot be safely played 
on hi with jeweled or other reproducing points. 








New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 


poses = 


To insure Victor qual- 
ity, always look for 
the famous trademark, 
“His Master’s Voice.” 
Every Victor, Victrola 
and Victor Record bears 
it. You instantly iden- 
tify the genuine. 





Victrola XVI, $200 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 
Mahogany or oak 











Van Renssalaer entering her limousine—Mrs. Van 
Renssalaer who was the very concentrated essence 
of the “they” who decide things. For a second 
Mrs. Guilford wavered; then she stepped forward 
bravely, market basket and all. 

“I’ve been having the loveliest time down at 
market!” she said. “If,you ever want to know, I 
ean tell you where to find the freshest peas in the 
whole city.” | 

“T don’t see how you ever had the courage to do | 


it!” her first caller exclaimed that afternoon when | @ 
Mrs. Guilford gleefully described the encounter ! § 


to her. “And then for Mrs. Van Renssalaer to 
bring you home!” 

“Market basket and all,” added Mrs. Guilford. 

“T don’t see how,” the caller repeated. 

Mrs.Guilford leaned forward, her face sparkling. 
“T did almost dodge round the corner, but then I 
decided that I had just as much right to be a ‘they’ 
as she had. I could start a ‘they do’ sentiment 
even if I were its only adherent; so I stepped right 
up to her; and we had a lovely ride.” 

“Of all things!” her caller gasped. 











You May Try The NEW COMPANION 
Three Months Before You Decide 


THE THREE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL OFFER. Every machine is sold 
subject to purchaser's approval after three months’ trial. If, for any reason, 
you do not wish to keep the machine, we will take it back at our expense and 
refund your entire remittance. No charge will be made for use during the trial. 


Many New Improvements 


In addition to the wonderful NEW AUTOMATIC PLATE-TENSION 
RELEASE, the following inventions have also been recently adopted : 
NEW SHUTTLE EJECTOR, which lifts up one end of the shuttle, and 


permits of easy removal from the shuttle basket. 


STEEL PITMAN, with Ball-Bearing and: Ball and Socket connections. 


Increases strength and easy running. 


SPRING HEAD-LATCH, which holds the head firmly in position, and 
renders easy access to under movement for oiling. New Recessed Drawer 
Pulls; no protruding knobs to catch and tear. 


FREE DELIVERY We pay all freight charges to any ONLY MACHINE IN THE WORLD WITH 


, . railway station in the United States. THE WONDERFUL NEW AUTOMATIC 
This Free Delivery Offer has saved our purchasers many thousands PLATE-TENSION RELEASE. 
of dollars. We also warrant each machine for twenty-five years. 


. As originators of the one-profit, Factory-to-Home System over thirty-years a 
. ° go, we can 
Our Low Prices. save you a large amount through the purchase of a New Companion Sewing Machine. 
How all this is accomplished can best be told in our latest Illustrated Booklet, which is sent free to any inquirer. 
HOW TO FIND OUT. To get this information, write to the Sewing Machine D 
you will be interested to receive further particntare concerning ee New C i 








partment, Perry ogg | Company, Boston, Mass., stating that 


into your town, ask for our SPECIAL, INTRODUCTORY © + noe Lamguaben es nat hous cent 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








